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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
Br Mrs. H. Lzwis. 
—_——_@——— 

CHAPTER XxXV. 
Art thou gone so? my love! my lord! my friend! 
Shakespeare. 

My eyes won't lose the sight of thee, 

But languish after thine, and ache with  . 

Hotty Bawx, the home of Miss Kenneth, was a 
pleasant old country-seat of moderate extent, situated 
in the midst of a fertile and, blooming region. Its 
small farm, tenanted by an honest and practi- 
cal farmer, yielded more than a tolerable income, 
and presented a very creditable appearance, although 
its pastures and wheat-fields were not numerous. 
The grounds of Holly Bank were cared for in the 
prim style of former days, and the quaint garden, 
with its various flowers strictly enclosed between 
close-growing borders of box, looked precisely as it 
had looked fifty years before. The old gardener had 
entered. upon his service with the Kenneths at this 
period, and during the half-century of his faithful 
ninistrations scarcely a new plant had been suffered 
to take root in Holly Bank soil, and not an old one 
had been stiffered to die out. The old man would have 
deemed it h to transform his domain into a 
modern garden, and fortunately for his peace of mind 
his mistress shared his opinion. 

The dwelling was a fine old rambling structure, 
of various styles of architecture, and having a look 
ofcomfort that many @ prouder edifice might have 
envied. It was provided with projecting win- 
dows, light Venetian balconies, covered verandas, 
and handsome porches, after a most incongruous 
iashion, but the general effect was to brighten and 
beautify the old house, which somehow reminded 
one of a stately dame of olden time partially arrayed 
alter the bewildering fashions of the present day. 
Time, which had seemed to spare the grounds, had 
touched the dwelling with loving hands, giving a 
more luxuriant growth to the clambering ivy, snd to 
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the walls hoary patches of light, such as are the 
glory and poetry of old stone structures. 

Supreme comfort reigned within the house. The 
old-fashioned drawing-room, with its low ceiling, 
and many pictures covering the walls, was emi- 
nently pleasant and inviting. The easy-chairs, with 
their yielding cushions, looked as if meant for ease, 
and tempted one to pass dreamy hours in their 
soft embrace. The several corners and interstices 
between the pictures were filled with pretty Swiss- 
carved brackets, some of which upheld beautifully mo- 
delled plaster casts, while others sustained pieces of 
porcelain, old Chinese cups as thin as an egg-shell 
and as transparent as glass, gay shepherdesses in 
Dresden ware, and Sdvres vases, small but bright, 
with exquisite snatches of flowers and foliage. As 
may be imagined, Miss Kenneth was a lover of 
bric-&-brac ornaments, her mantelpiece and tables 
abounded with them, many of no ordinary in- 
terest to the lover of the curious, the rare or the 
beautiful. The round centre table was covered with 
books, magazines, and newspapers, all of them evinc- 
ing @ refined, although severe literary taste. 

Upon the afternoon of the day which witnessed 
the expulsion of Hellice from Redwoode Miss Ken- 
neth was seated in her drawing-room, in one of the 
easy-chairs we have described, in her favourite posi- 
tion near one of the projecting windows, from which 
place she commanded a view of the lawn. 

In personal appearance, as well as in mental «ha- 
racteristics, she presented the strongest possible con- 
trast to her round, rosy, good-naturét-looking brother. 
She was tall; herfigure was spare. She sat-perfectly 
upright, her thin, bony fingers busy with a tatting- 
shuttle, which she wove in and out of a bright-coloured 
thread with marvellous dexterity, a pretty web grow- 
ing rapidly under her swift manipulations. She had 
strong, well-marked features, fall of determination, 
but not unpleasant in their combined expression. 
Her face was stern and severe in its character, sallow 
in its complexion, evidencing ill health, and her 
thin lips were set firmly together. Her eyes were 
not large, but had a quick, suspicious look, as if 
their owner distrusted everyone, and expected at any 











moment to behold symptoms of wickedness and da- 
plicity. Her hair was gray, yet plentiful, baaded away 
from her face, softening and subduing what would 
otherwise have seemed harsh and rugged. 

Her dress was composed of a rich steel-gray silk, 
so heavy that it rustled with every movement, and so 
lustrous that it reflected the light as well almost as 
a mirror might have done. The lace at her throat 
and wrists was yellow with age, and of the heavy, 
rich patterns so well liked by our ancestresses. The 
cap that crowned her head, concealing the coil of 
gray hair at its back, was made of lace also, brightened 
with a few rose-coloured ribbons. 

Altogether, Miss Kenneth was an admirable speci- 
men of well-preserved spinsterhood, and presented a 
type of gentlewoman not unfrequently met with in 
country society. She was older than her brother, 
and had been a second mother to him since his boy- 
heod. She had few weaknesses and no follies. 
Severe and strict almost to 4 fault, she had never 
married because unable to discern in any one of her 
few suitors a superiority to his race. Her suspicious 
glances had found out flaws in the character of each, 
and she had finally resolved to live a maiden life, 
“ dwelling alone,” as she sometimes said, “upon a 
mountain-top,” but her pride in her brother, her 
love of home comforts, her petty ailments, and her 
charitable habits, kept her from any painful sense of 
loneliness. The rector of her parish church visited 
her regularly once a week; the curate, whom shu 
patronized and petted, came three evenings in a week 
to Holly Bank to play chess with her—a game in 
which she invariably was the victor—and among 
her neighbours Miss Kenneth was always an honoured 
guest, for her own hospitalities were neither few nor 
scant. 

Her thoughts were busy while her fingers con- 
tinued to ply the ivory shuttle, and now and then 
she paused in her pretty employment to look up 
and down the road, which was plainly perceptible. 
She was not expecting company, but it was her 
habit to watch the passers-by, to exchange saluia- 
tions with those whom she knew, and to wonder 
at those she did aot know—the sight of a strange 
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face in that secluded spot being worthy of remark 
and surmises. 

Her vigilance in this instance was well rewarded, 
for, as she looked up from her work for the twen- 
tieth time, fancying she heard thesound of approach- 
ing carriage-wheels on the hard road, she beheld an 
antiquated green fly, the evident intention of whose 
driver was to halt at Holly Bank. Had the spinster 
been of a different temperameat, this unusual event 
would have thrown ber into a flutter of excitement. 
As it was, although her heart beat more quickly, her 
fingers resumed their work, and from her un- 
concerned glances one would have thought that visi- 
tors were an every-day occurrence at Holly Bank. 

The driver of the fly alighted from his box, opened 
the wide gate, mounted again, and drove up the car- 
riage sweep, halting at the door, proudly conscious of 
tho excitement his arrival created among the de- 
pendants of the establishment. 

I do believe it is my brother!” ejaculated Miss 
Kenneth, dropping her work in her lap, and staring 
from the window. 

Her belief was confirmed by the egress of Mr. 
Kenneth from the carriage, round and rosy as usual, 


but with a gravity on his usually beaming face that 
startled | Instead of rushing to her as had formerly 
been his custom, he paused long enough to assist 


from the vehicle a slight, girlish figure, whose face 
was hidden behind the folds of her thick veil. Giv- 
ing his arm to. his companion, he mounted the steps, 
while the fly took its departure. 

* Married,” whispered the spinster to herself, in 
onsternation. “That boy is bringing his wife home 
tome! This is incredible—terrible—appalling !” 

Her work dropped to the floor unheeded, and she 
nconsciously assumed an expression of sternness 
well calculated to strike terror into the heart of an 
offender. 

Unconscious of the construction put upon his com- 
panionship, the old lawyer entered the drawing- 
room, Hellice still clinging to his arm. Miss Kenneth 
arose at their entrance, stern and stately, and stood 
awaiting an introduction. Herbrother came forward, 
touched the tips of ber fingers by way of grecting, 
and said: 

“ Sister, allow me to introduce to you Miss Glint- 
wick, a ward of Lady Redwoode’s, and for the pre- 
sent your guest.” 

“Then you are not married ?”” said Miss Kenneth, 
involuntarily. 

The lawyer's look of surprise recalled her to 
herself. Her features relaxed, and she turned to- 
wards Hellice, who put back her veil, revealing a 
face which immediately interested the spinster. 

“You are welcome to Holly Bank, Miss Glintwick,” 
said Miss Kenneth, hospitably. “ Any friend of Lady 
Redwoode’s will find a friend in me.” 

She ‘extended her hand and Hellice clasped it, 
wondering if that offer of friendship would be with- 
drawn when Mr. Kenneth should have explained the 
cause of her departure from Redwoode. A chair was 
placed for the young girl, and she sank into it wearied 
and sorrowful. 

“Miss Glintwick will remain with you for the 
present, sister,” said the Jawyer, in some embarrass- 
mont. “She is tired, and would like to be shown to 
her room at once.” 

Miss Kenneth was too well bred to express any 
surprise at her brother’s remarks. She quietly touched 
a bell-rope, and gave orders to the servant, who 
answered the summons, and the result was that 
Hellice was conducted upstairs to @ pretty front 
chamber, her trunk brought to her, and she was left 
alone to recover from her fatigue. 

When she had disappeared from the drawing- 
room the spinster, with an air of interest, turned to 
her brother, and said: 

“ What a lovely young creature, brother. I never 
saw a woman half so beautiful. Who isshe?” 

“The ward and niece of Lady Redwoode,” was 
the respons« 

“A niece of Lady Redwoode’s,” crie@! Miss Ken- 
neth, full of excitement. “I have the honour then 
of entertaining in my own house a near relative of 
the baroness. 1am charmed—delighted. But how 
does it happen that she is sent to Holly Bank with 
you, brother, when her rightful home is at Red- 
woode ?” 

The old lawyer took several turnsacross the floor, 
reluctant to explain anything to the detriment of his 
young charge. He believed her guilty of attempted 
poisoning—at least, his reason told him she was 
guilty, but in his heart there was a struggling, flutter- 
ing faith in her innocence—a faith the existence of 
which he dared not acknowledge even to himself. 
He deemed it his duty to tell the whole story to his 
sister, and yet he hesitated. He knew her to be 
suspicious, obstinate in her opinions, and full of pe- 
culiar ideas as to the treatment of the erring. He 
would have kept it from her, but that he was too 
honest to permit her to take to her heart one whom 





he believed.to.be as treacherous and wicked as she 
was beautiful: 

“She will be pleasant company for me,” said Miss 
Kenneth, not noticing his significant silence. “I 
hope you will not take her away when you go, 
brother. She will be my pet, my little friend, my 
darling. I should like a human pet, for once, 
brother. What sweet, sorrowful eyes she has. 
What a tender little mouth. How does it happen 
that she is sent here?” 

“The most beautiful flowers have often a 
poisonous fragrance,” said the old lawyer, in a 
sad voice. “The tigress is a beautiful and graceful 
animal, but it is treacherous and deadly. The ser- 
pent with its green and gold scales and undulating 
form is doubtless very beautiful, but it carries a ter- 
rible death in its fangs.” ‘ 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Miss Kenneth, grow- 
ing pale. ‘“ What have such horrible things to do 
with this young girl?” 

“T wrote to you, sister; that Lady Redwoode had 
recently recovered her daughter, who had been absent 
many years from her. 1 said that this daughter 
was accompanied by her cousin. Miss Glintwick is 
that cousin. She is an East Indian by birth, and 
partially by descent. Her grandmother is as-pure 
a Hindoo as India ever saw. You know whit the 
native races of India are. This young girl—Hellice 
Glintwick—carties their worst faults hidden under 
an innocent seeming. She is like the flower—the 
tigress—the serpent—to which I compared her.” 

' heaven !” ejaculated the spinster, shudder- 
ing. “ Why have you brought her here then?” 

“Because no other refuge is open to her,” replied 
the lawyer, “and I hdpe the contemplation of your 
upright life may prove a good lesson to her. I knew 
not ‘where else to take her, for the doors of Red- 
woode ‘have closed upon her for ever.” 

“ What has she done ?” whispered Miss Kenneth, 
in a frightened véice. 

“She induced Lady Redwoode to, make a will 
leaving her a property equal in value to Redwoode, 
and last night she stole into her ladyship’s room to 
poison her. Providentially, Miss Avon, Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter, followed her and prevented the 
cruel and treacherous crime.” 

“The viper,” ejaculated the spinster. 

“ Of course, it became necessary to remove her at 
once from Redwoode, the rfore especially as she has 
won the affections of Sir Richard Haughton, a noble 
young gentleman, especially esteemed by Lady Red- 
woode for his sterling character and worth. It is 
impossible to turn a beautiful young girl adrift on 
the world. To settle a handsome income upon her 
and permit her to live where she pleases would b« 
to throw a flaming fire-brand into society, and the 
consequences would be desolation and death. She 
is like a volcano whose sides and tops are entwined 
with flowers, and whose lava-streams may break 
forth at any moment, spreading ruin around.” 

“She may poison.me ?” suggested Miss Kenneth, 
awe-struck at the terrible description given of her 
guest. 

“No. for she has nothing to hope for from your 
death. You need not be afraid of her, sister. If 
you would endeavour to implant some principle into 
her nature, if you would make her see her wicked- 
ness, you would be doing a holy work. Poor child. 
She fascinates me.” 

“As a snake fascinates a bird,” interrupted the 
spinster, in alarm. “Go back to Redwoode and leave 
her to me, brother. She will not fascinate me, I 
promise you. I shall not be easy while you remain 
here.” 

“T shall go in the morning,” was the reply. “ You 
undertake, then, the charge of this young creature ?” 

“Yes, brother. Leave her here as long as Lady 
Redwoode pleases. Miss Glintwick shall have a 
good home, and I will devote myself to her as 
earnestly as if she were a heathen and | a mis- 
sionary.” 

The brother and sister drew their chairs nearer 
and continued to converse about Hellice, while the 
object of their thoughts busied herself, in the 
room assigned to her, in refreshing herself after 
her previous night’s sleeplessness and the present 
day’s journey and anxiety. A servant brought hera 
cup of tea, and, after partaking of it, she bathed her 
face and hands, brughed out her luxuriant hair, se- 
curing it again in a low coil atthe back of her head, 
and removed every particle of dust from her black 
silk dress. Adding alace collar and sleeves in place 
of the bands of linen she had worn, and knotting a 
bunch of scarlet ribbons at her throat, she finished 
her toilet and threw herself upon a couch to await 
a summons to the drawing-room. 

What a change had been wrought in her destiny 
within the last twenty-four hours. 

Only the previous day she had been a declared 
heiress, with obsequious servants waiting for her 
slightest aod, with a home and friends, and with the 





love of Lady Redwoode to brighten and gladden hey 
life. Now she was desolate; friendless, and alone. 
Lady Redwoode’s heart turned from her, and Sir 
Richard Haughton apprized of her supposed , 
worthiness. It was very hard to bear. 

It was natural that the young girl shonld shed 
some tears, should feel some pangs over her altered 
fate. The anguish that she knew was such as is fe}; 
only by strong, great natures, when uptorn by some 
grand convulsion. She had been stunned by 
Cecile’s accusation against her, and she was only now 


beginning to comprehend its terrible meaning. A 
sense of her loneliness and desolation eame over her 
in one full flood of woe, and she knelt by her couch, 


burying her face in its cushions, and wept and sobbed 
in terrible anguish 

She knew, as well as if #he had heard every word. 
the conversation going on%in the room below. and 
she shrank within herself as she fancied she heard 
Miss Kenneth’s horrified ¢xclamations and \; 
Kenneth’s denunciations. Bat she maxe her hostess 
and the old lawyer but /@ passing tWought. Sir 
Richard believed her ,guilty—Lady Redwoode 
despised her—what worse woe, what ‘greater agony 
could there be ? : 

She gave herself up td the tempest of grief tha: 
‘swept over her, as the tdfmado sweeps thibogh the 
tropics. Yet in the.midst/of her sorrow her heart 
sent up a wild prayer for pity and thelp—and, as of 
old, at a divine command a mighty calm fell upon 
the troubled waters, sth waves of her anguish 
were stilled. A hope—a\ g08;* golden liope— 
was sent t6 comfort her in her afiifetion, arch- 
ing itself likea bow of prontise in hér soul—a hope 
that henceforth wai to be her comfort and support 

That bope had for its basis‘an overpowering cov- 
viction that her innocence would yet be made plain 
—that Sir Richard Haughton aud Lady Redwoode 
would yet do her justice. It had a broader basis 
still—a belief that the gulf separating her from 
her lover might in some way be bridged over, and 
that if she could neverbe the baronét’s wife, she mizht 
yet know that he wasas good as shé had hitherto be 
lieved him. Its foundation was still wider—for, like 
a whisper from heaven, lik@a cry from the depths of 
her own soul, like the awakening of hitherto dormant 
instincts—came the wild conviction that she won! 
yet be claimed, in place of Cecile, as Lady Redwoode’s 
daughter. 

This hope, like a triple-coloured bow of promise, 
gave her an ineffable peace, a sweet and tender joy, 
that might be hereafter clouded, but could never be 
dissipated. +e 

Rising from her knees, she bathed her face, re- 
moving all traces of her tears. Her strong, resolute 
young soul gathered its forces to meet calmly what 
lay before her. Relying upon heayen, where her 
storm-assailed soul was firmly anchored, she 
schooled herself to bear patiently her inevitable 
trials, to extract all the sweetness possible from her 
bitter portion, and to nourish and cherish the sweet 
and golden hope that had come to her in her hour 
of greatest darkness. 

She had scarcely gainéd her full self-command 
when a servant entered with a message requesting 
her to make her appéarance in the drawing-room. 
She obeyed the summons at once, descending the 
stairs and entering the preserce of her hostess and 
Mr. Kenneth, with serene self-possession and the 
grace that always marked her movements.. There 
was no look of conscious disgrace on her perfect 
features, no expression of deprecating humility in 
her eyes. She came in like a discrowned princess— 
but a princess still. 

Miss Kenneth regarded her intently and wonder- 
ingly, expecting to behold at least a protence of peni- 
tence, but she was disappointed in her expectations 
The clear, dark eyes met hers fraukly and firmly. The 
lovely face was lifted with an unconscious hauteur 
for Hellice had a proud nature, and she felt instinct- 
ively that the Jawyer’s sister looked upon her as the 
vilest of'sinners. Even the spinster could not avoid 
confessing to herself that the face framed in by dark 
masses of rippling hair might have served as an 
idea} of child-like purity and innocence, and her hear! 
was touched by the mournful quiver of the sensitive 
mouth. 

“ Be seated, Miss Glintwick,” she said, less coldly 
than she had intended. “ My brother informs me 
that you are toremain at Holly Bank for some time— 
perhaps months. You will finda friend in me if you 
endeavour to deserve friendship. At any rate, | 
will be your adviser, counsellor, and monitor !” 
Hellice bowed coldly, her cheeks lighting up wit) 
a bright flame, and a flash of momentary rebellion 
glowing in her eyes. The next moment it disap- 
peared, and she said, quietly : 

“J thank you for your good intentions, Miss Ken- 
neth. Iam not ungrateful for them, but I believe 
you are deceived in your estimate of me !” 





“ Not se, Miss Glintwick,” said the spinster, testly. 
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“ My brother has rightly informed me of your history 
and its errors—I will not use a harsher word. In 
justice to me, he could not permit me to be ignorant 
of the frightful charge hanging over you. Still, Holly 
Bank shall afford you a safe refuge, and I will be your 
guardian until Lady Redwoode shall make some 
different disposition of you !” 

Hellice’s cheeks flushed more deeply, but she made 
no response. Her stormy, tropical nature had re- 
ceived considerable discipline since her first appear- 
ancein England, and though she could not bear 
wrong with meekness she could bear it in proud 
silence. 

The old lawyer and his sister misinterpreted her 
manner and did her injustice in their hearts. The 
latter resumed : 

“T have only to say, Miss Glintwick, that the 
room that has been assigned to you shall continue to 
be yours so long as you remain under my guardian- 
ship. You have the freedom of the house and grounds, 
as much as if they were your own. But there are 
conditions to my hospitality !” 

“ Please name them,” said Hellice, in a low, clear 
tone that embarrassed her new protectress. 

“ One stipulation I desire made is, that you promise 
not to leave the grounds of Holly Bank except by 
my express permission. Another is that should Sir 
Richard Haughton trace you to my house that you 
resolutely refuse to see him, for a marriage with a 
suspected poisoner. would be an everlasting disgrace 
to him !” 

“T promise!” said Hellice, with pale and quivering 
lips, as she walked towards the window. “ Those 
are all your conditions ?” 

“All. I think of now. Make yourself at home, 
Miss Glintwick, and be contented with your lot. If 
you have lost a brilliant inheritance and the approval 
of your conscience, you can redeem your errors by 
cultivating virtues that every woman ought to pos- 
seas. I will aid you all I can, if you desire my 
aid-—” 

The good spinster paused, abashed by Hellice’s 
curling lip. It was plain that she did not comprehend 
the girl’s glorious nature, but she perceived that her 
manner of address was exceedingly distasteful to her, 
and that her style of patronage was not properly ap- 
preciated. 

For the remainder of the day Hellice was left much 
to herself. She sat in one of the windows, thought- 
fal and sad, while the brother and sister talked toge- 
ther of their own affairs, of Miss Kenneth’s neigh- 
bours, and of Lady Redwoode’s pretty daughter. 
if she felt weary and lonely, not even a sigh 
expressed those sensations. She accepted Mr. 
Kenneth’s arm when dinner was announced, but 
was silent during the repast, and stole back to 
her ohosen window in the drawing-room as soon as 
it was finished. She folded over her glowing, tro- 
pical_naturea mantle of ice which chilled Miss Ken- 
aeth from all farther attempt at patronage, and in- 
spired the spinster with a singular awe of her guest. 

Dinner at Holly Bank had from time immemorial 
occurred at an early hour of the afternoon, and at the 
Redwoode dinner hour—eight o’clock—Miss Kenneth 
was always served with a substantial repast denomi- 
nated supper. She did not deviate. from her usual 
custom upon the present occasion, although: the 
dinner had been delayed beyond the usual hour. 
The little party assembled at eight in the evening 
around |the lighted supper-table, and soon after Hel- 
lice bade her hostess and Mr. Kenneth. good night, 
and retired to her own room. 

She went to bed early and slept the dreamless 
sleep of exhaustion. She had not closed her eyes in 
slumber on the previous night, and, now nature 
claimed its dues with interest. She did not waken 
until the tinkle of a bell aroused her, and she sprang 
up at once and made her breakfast toilet. 

She looked vefy pretty in ‘her white morning 
cobe as she knelt to offer up her morning prayer 
—as pure, sweet, and lovely as an angel. Some- 
thing of an angelic brightness transfigured her face 
when she descended the stairs and was ushered 
by a servant into the broakfast-room, where Mr. 
Kenneth and his sister awaited her coming. She 
greetedthem both cheerfully, and took the place as- 
sigued to her at the table, her bearing instinct with 
aproud self-respect that unfortunately impressed 
her entertainers as a display of hardihood. 

After the early breakfast Mr. Kenneth took his de- 
parture. Before setting out on his réturn to Red- 
woode he asked Hellice if she had any message to 
send to her aunt and cousin. The reply was in the 
negative, and with a heavy heart the good old man 
bade her adieu. He had proceeded scarcely a mile 
when he encountered Sir Richard Haughton, and was 
compelled by his anxiety for the young baronet to 
return with him to Holly Bank. 

Hellice, from the window of her room, witnessed 
the approach of her lover. Her person was screened 
from his anxious, wandering glances by the folds 





of the muslin curtains, and a pang of grief smote 
her heart as she saw how thin and palo he looked. 

“Oh, Richard, Richard !” she moaned, under her 
breath, her gaze almost devouring him .as he leaped 
from the vehicle and ran up the steps. 

Although she believed she had given him up for 
ever, when writing the brief note which Mr. Ken- 
neth had undertakeu to deliver to the baronet, her 
heart gave a quick bound as she comprehended 
that he still clung to:her. Although she believed 
him legally bound to his actress-wife, it gave her in- 
expressible consolation to know that she did not 
suffer alone, that the being nearest and dearest of 
all the world to her shared her angwish. 

She clasped her hands and waited in breathless si 
lence for some summons to the drawing-room, mur- 
muring to herself that she could not see him. 

The sonnd of voices came pp from below—one 
voice sounding so shrill in its suffering that she 
scarcely recognized it as Sir Richard’s. She heard 
conversation, expostulation in Mr. Kenneth’s firm 
voice, and areiterated demand for an interview with 
Hellice. 

Sir Richard’s pleadings were in vain. 

Hellice retreated from her window and moved a 
step towards the door, thrilling with excitement at 
the sound of the loved voice. She was tempted to 
fly tohim. The barriers between them were un- 
thought of. The blood coursed like lightning through 
her veizs, her eyes sparkled, the breath came 
quickly through her parted lips. She was glowing, 
eager, and impassioned. 

As she stood thus, her door softly opened, and Mr. 
William Hanghton stole softly into her room. 

His joy at sight of Hellice can be imagined. 

His roving glances had detected a girlish figure 
at the upper window at the moment of alighting from 
the vehicle, and while the baronet was engaged with 
Mr. and Miss Kenneth he had crept upstairs unob- 
served, determined to ascertain if the figure were not 
that of his nephew’s betrothed. 

“Found!” he exclaimed, his face lighting up with 
eager joy as he rushed towards her ard clasped her 
hands. “Come, Hellice. Dick and I have been 
searching for you everywhere. He is downstairs 
now. Heis half crazy, poor boy,” added poor Mr. 
Haughton, compassionately. ‘Come quickly !” 

“T cannot go with you, Uncle William,” said Hel- 
lice, wildly. “I cannot see Sir Richard. Leave 
me—— 

“You think he believes you guilty of poisoning 
all the people at Redwoode, I suppose?” he replied, 
with a pitying smile. ‘‘ Why, we know you are in- 
nocent, Dick and I! We are going to take you to 
Sea View in grand style, marry you, and your bridal 
excursion shall be a ride upon my flying machine! 
The world will envy you, and your name shail be 
linked with mine by an admiring posterity. What! 
You still refuse ?” he said, the tears coming into his 
eyes as Hellice withdrew her hands. ‘“ You will not 
come ?” 

“T cannot come!” the girl sobbed, wildly. ‘‘Go 
away, Uncle William. Leave me to myself. Tell 
Sir Richard not to seek to see me. I can never see 
him again. “I can never be his wife W 

She turned from him, covering her face with her 
hands. Poor Mr. Haughton murmured pitying and 
consoling words, as he would have comforted a baby. 
But as his consolations proved ineffective he muttered 
to himself that Dick would comfort her if anyone 
could,‘and rubbing his eyes vigorously he darted 
out of the room and down the stairs. 

Tle next moment Hellice heard the front door 
close with a crash. Hurrying to the window, she 
beheld Mr. Haughton in the act of being assisted into 
the dogeart which his nephew had already mounted, 
and the next instant the driver cracked his whip, 
the vehicle rolled away, and the face that Hellice loved 
better than life itself was borne beyond her sight! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
But out, affection ! 
All bond and privilege of nature break ! 
Let it be virtuous to be obstinate 
Shakespear é. 

ALTHOUGH the object of Cecile had been obtained, 
and the brighter, lovelier Hellice had been expelled 
from the home of Lady Redwoode, Renee’s favourite 
was not happy. She had reconciled herself to a mar- 
riage with Andrew Forsythe, and had begun to plan 
her career as a bride and an heiress. A bridal outfit 
worthy of a princess was in course of preparation, 
and orders went to town milliners by nearly every 
post. Packages of costly lace, caskets of gleaming 
jewels, parcels of heavy lustrous silks, and delicate 
shimmering fabrics fine enough for a fairy’s bridal, 
were continually arriving for, inspection. No re- 
striction had been placed upon Cecile’s expenditure, 
and she bought lavishly of everything’ that chanced 
to please her capricious fancy. Cecile’s boudoir be- 
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came @ bazaar of costly and beautiful things; not a 
taste remained ungratified, not a desire unsated. 

Yet, as we have said, the heiress was not happy. 

The cause of her unhappitiess was two-fold. Sho 
possessed an exacting disposition, roquiriug love and 
homage as her due. She did not exact such homage 
from Mr. Forsythe, because she comprehended. pe: 
fectly that between him and herself there could be 
no tenderness, no romance, nothing but the hardest 
of realities. They knew each other too well to 
cover their self-interest with a mantle of unselfish 
affection. No pretence of love between them was 
needed, and it would not have been tolerated. But 
from Lady Redwoode—the fair and stately baroness, 
with her coronal of golden hair, her grave, beautiful 
face, her heavenly eyes, her queenly, graceful fixure 
—from her, indeed, Cecile expected a show of love 
which she did not receive. It seemed as if the sup- 
posed wickedness ot Hellice had dried up the spring 
of Lady Redwoode’s love for Cecile, for it no longsr 
spread in a broad stream of tenderness over the life 
of the chosen heiress. It actually seemed as if her 
ladyship avoided her daughter. She kept to her 
own rooms the greater part of the time, and when she 
appeared in the family her pallor and lassitude ex- 
cited continual remark and apprehension. This ap- 
parent ill health resulted from no machination of 
Cecile’s. It was simply the wear of the fretful 
sword upon the scabbard—the wear of the soul upon 
its casket. Lady Redwoode had discovered since 
Hellice’s departure that she had grown to love the 
wronged girl better than Cecile, andshe was frightened 
at the discovery. 

Jecile’s prettiness and sweetness palled upon her. 
Her soul cried out for the stronger, purer, better 
nature of Hellice. She reproached herself for ho: 
unmotherly feelings towards her daughter, for he, 
yearnings towards her niece, whom she schooled he: 
self to believe unworthy, yet some strange and new 
power arose in her soul—some new and hitherto 
untried instinct — called for Hellice and would 
not be. satisfied with Cecile. The chosen heiress 
felt the change in the manner of the baroness, and 
it was her chief cause of disquietude. 

The second cause can be more simply stated. 
Visitors had begun to throng at Redwoode, and Cecile 
had become already the queen of an admiring circle, 
which did not fail to spread far and near maryel- 
lous reports of her beauty, grace and wealth. The 
journals announced that Miss Avon, the daughter of 
Lady Redwoode by her ladyship’s first marriage, had 
arrived from India, where she bad lived under tho 
kind guardianship of her maternal uncle. The men- 
tion of Lady Redwoode’s first. marriage excited sur 
prise, but when it became known that it had occurred 
in India, and that the young bridegroom had not 
lived to look upon the face of his child, the su 
prise gave place to respectful sympathy. No hint 
was given of a mystery, of the mother’s choice 
between the two maidens, or of the trials of Hellice 
The romance and the mystery remained sealed from 
outside gossip andinquiry. Some mention was made 
of a beautiful niece, but the beauty of a dependant 
does not often elicit outspoken admiration, and 
Cecile’s pre-eminence was not disturbed. The week 
after the graceful eulogy upon Lady Redwoode’s 
daughter, appeared an announcement of her approacb- 
ing marriage with the late baron’s nephew—Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe, and this announcement it was 
that completed Cecile’s uneasiness. 

“ What if Darcy Anchester were to see it?” shoe 
nervously asked herself. ‘“ What if ho were to ap 
pear at Redwoode and demand a denial] of the report, 
and an instant union with himself? How should 
she dare to refuse him? How should she dare to 
brave Mr. Forsythe?” 

It will be seen that though the pathway of the 
heiress seemed sprinkled thick with flowers, her 
little feet. pressed heavily upon hidden thorns. Sho 
had hoped to keep her projected marriage a secret 
until] its consummation, forgetting that fashionablo 
modistes and court milliners are frequently the co- 
adjutors of newspaper reporters, and that her 
betrothed had written a dozen letters inviting his 
town associates to come and witness his marriage. 

Cecile’s fears were not without foundation, as the 
sequel will show. 

One morning, a week after the departure of Hellice, 
and a week also before the time appointed for the 
bridal, Cecile knocked at the door of Lady Redwoode’s 
sitting-room, a casket of jewels in her hand. With- 
out waiting for an invitation, she opened the door 
and entered the presence of the baroness. Her lady- 
ship was half reclining in her chair, an open letter 
in her lap, and tears in her eyes—at sight of which 
Cecile became at once disquieted. 

“A letter, mamma?” she asked, nervously, a fear 
creeping over her that her ladyship’s correspondent 
might be Darcy Anchesier. “It is not from my 


williner, I suppose ?” 
“No. Cecile.” was the revly. “It is aletterto Mr- 
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Kenneth from his sister concerning your cousin. 
Mr. Kenneth has just brought it to me!” 

Cecile drew a long breath of relief and deposited 
the casket she had brought upon a little marble con- 
sole table. 

“ What does Miss Kenneth say of Hellice, mamma?” 
she asked, with apparent unconcern. “Has my 
cousin attempted to poison her new protectress, or 
has she fled from her home?” 

“Neither, Cecile,” returned the baroness, with a 
look of reproachful surprise. “Miss Kenneth writes 
to her brother that Hellice is cheerful, patient, and 
kind, that she stays in her own room nearly all the 
time, and that she seems quite insensible to all Miss 
Kenneth’s appeals to repentance and reform. She 
conducts herself with a proud dignity which nothing 
can penetrate !” 

“] wish Miss Kenneth joy of her labour,” laughed 
Cecile. ‘“ When Hellice puts on that ‘ proud dignity’ 
nothing can move her, as I know to my cost. She 
used to look at me in that manner whenever I com- 
mitted any little peccadilloes—that is,” she added, her 
cheeks flushing as she remembered herself, “ when- 
ever I did not conform to her strict, methodistical 
ways.” 

“Strict, methodistical ways!” repeated the baroness, 
in astonishment. ‘Why, Cecile, you are speaking 
of Hellice—Hellice, who attempted my life, who is 
false and deceitful, and full of artful wiles! What 
do you mean ?” 

“ Nothing ; I was only talking nonsense, mamma,” 
declared Cecile, embarrassed at her own thoughtless- 
ness, as wellas annoyed. “I am a little satirical 
sometimes. But look at these,” and she took up her 
casket of jewels and brought them to her ladyship for 
inspection. ‘“ Are net these diamonds as clear as rain 
drops? The jeweller sent them for you to look at, 
and I brought them to you immediately on their ar- 
rival.” 

She took from the case a necklace, brooch, ear- 
rings, and bracelet, and held them up before Lady 
Redwoode. The jewels were very fine, of the first 
water, and remarkably brilliant. They flashed, 
sparkled, and glittered, dropping showers of fire- 
sparks, and emitting rainbow hues, trembling under 
Cecile’s eager hands. 

“Well, mamma?” she asked, half impatiently, 
as the baroness regarded the gems with the appear- 
ance of not even seeing them. 

Lady Redwoode, however, aroused herself and 
sighed. 

“Keep them, if you like them, Cecile,” she said. 
“T do not mean to deny my daughter anything she 
desires.” 

Cecile dropped the jewels into their receptacle with 
# scream of joy, and threw her arms around her 
ladyship’s neck, kissing her fervently. 

“You are the dearest and most generous of mothers,” 
she cried. “How can I ever thank you enough for 
your liberality to me, mamma? ” 

Lady Redwoode gently disengaged herself from 
the girl’s clinging embrace. She had observed of late 
that Cecile’s caresses were most fervent after having 
attained some costly gift, and with her keen intui- 
tion she had begun to feel that the caresses were less 
the result of gratitude than of triumphant selfishness. 
On first regaining her child she had believed her a 
perfect, unspotted gem, but the jewel already exhi- 
bited flaws and imperfections, which, skilfully as they 
were concealed, made themselves apparent to her 
anxious eyes. 

“Put away the diamonds, Cecile,” she said, sadly. 
“ Let ve talk together this morning. We shall not 
have rany more of these confidential interviews, 
for in sae week hence you will belong to another!” 

“Oh, my marriage will not make any difference 
between you and me, mamma!” declared Cecile, 
placing her easily acquired jewels upon the console 
table, and then taking a chair close to that of the 
baroness. “Andrew Forsythe will never weaken my 
love for you!” 

“T trust not!” sail her ladyship, with an uncon- 
scious smile. “But Iam your protector now, your 
guide, your counsellor, your best friend. In a single 
week another will occupy my place. I want to make 
the most of the fleeting moments left to me. I feel 
as though I was not yet acquainted with you, Cecile— 
as if I had something new to learn—before a compre- 
hension of your character is possible!” 

“Why, mamma!” ejaculated the girl, uneasily, 
“everybody says I have the most transparent cha- 
racter in the world!” 

“T thought so at first. 
now !” 

Cecile looked anxious and disturbed. She mentally 
asked herself if she had overacted the part she had 
been playing ; if by an unguarded ‘~xe or word she 
had permitted the baroness to obtain a glimpse at 
her dark, unfathomable nature. Unable to answer 
the question to her satisfaction, she remarked : 

“But why, dear mamma, will these confidential 


I know not what to think 


interviews be impossible after my marriage? You 
like Andrew——” 

“Certainly I do, my dear. Andrew Forsythe is 
almost like a son to me, and I shall be glad when he 
becomes oné in law. But, Cecile, you do not need 
that I should tell you that a wife’s best love, hor 
holiest confidences, her highest aspirations, should be 
saved for her husband. You would defraud him 
were you to bestow those confidences upon another 
—even if that other be yourmother. My union with 
my late husband was perfect, but for one cloud— 
the fact that I dared not tell him of your existence. 
Let yours with Andrew be without even one flaw. 
Begin your married life, my child, by having no 
secrets from your husband. Identify your interests 
with his. Let him be all in all to you. Iam con- 
tent to come after him in your love, for a mother is 
content to give without exacting a full return!” 

“ But I shall never love you less than now, mamma!” 
protested Cecile. 

“ Perhaps not, my love; but the joys and cares of 
your married life will soon overshadow your love for 
me. You will not love me less, perhaps, but you will 
love your husband and children, if you are blessed 
with offspring, more. It is natural, I suppose. But 
I shall have no regrets, Cecile,” and Lady Red- 
woode looked up brightly. “I have only one now 
—that I was not permitted to watch over your in- 
fancy, to nurture your childhood, to train your young 
mind, to engraft in your soul strong and true prin- 
ciples of right and justice; but Providence guarded 
you carefully, as I prayed and believed it would! 
Does it not seem like a miracle that the training 
which made Hellice artful and deceitful failed of 
effect upon you?” 

Cecile uttered an inaudible reply, and played with 
the jewelled token of her betrothal to Mr. Forsythe. 
She felt at a loss to respond suitably to the baroness, 
and not for the first time betrayed an awkwardness 
and self-consciousness that resulted from a disturbed 
mind. 

Lady Redwoode looked at her searchingly and for 
some time in silence. At length, with a sigh, she 
said : 

‘Does not Renee bear her separation from Hellice 
with too much composure, Cecile? I saw her in the 
corridor this morning, her arms full of silks for you, 
and her face glowing with joy and pride. Has she 
no love for her grand-daughter ?” 

“ Hellice’s bad conduct has alienated Renee’s love,” 
answered Cecile. 

“My poor, innocent child! Do you understand 
your ayah so little as your words imply?” inquired 
her ladyship, in surprise. “ Renee is not so good 
that she can affect to condemn the wickedness 
of another. When I knew her in India she could 
tell falsehoods with unblushing effrontery, and only 
maintained a semblance of honesty because no- 
thing was to be gained by stealing in her daughter’s 
house. You are deceived in Renee, Cecile, and I 
am almost determined to send her back to India——” 

“Send Renee to India!” interrupted the girl. “ Im- 
possible !- I cannot part with her, mamma. She 
was my nurse, my friexd. She loves me more than 
life!” 

“Still she must go!” said Lady Redwoode, firmly. 
“She is not a suitable attendant for you. I have 
erred in permitting her to remain se long. Her 
heartlessness in deserting her grand-daughter, even 
if Hellice has been bad and wicked, is to be con- 
demned. I have no faith in her love for you, when 
the tie of blood is disregarded by her.” 

“She will not go! She will not leave me!” cried 
Cecile, with a passionate burst of tears. 

““My child, Renee will find that I am mistress 
here,” said the baroness, quietly but decisively. 

Cecile’s heart arose in rebellion against this de- 
cree. She would have spoken calmly, entreated, 
reasoned, but she could not control herself. The 
blood glowed in her cheeks, a sinister light gleamed 
in her blue eyes, and she cried out, imperiously : 

“Renee shall stay! I will notallow her to be sent 
away. Andrew will do anything for me I want, and 
I shall demand a promise from him this very day 
that Renee shall always share my home!” 

“@eeile!” said Lady Redwoode, in sorrowful 
astonishment. 

The girl looked at her sullenly and angrily. The 
fair, childish beauty, which the baroness had fondly 
deemed akin to that of angels, was clouded over 
with crossness and unpleasantness. No wonder that 
the baroness shrank from her with a terrible sinking 
at her heart, as if she had received a horrifying re- 
velation. 

“T care not!” said Cecile, still forgetful of her- 
self and of her mother. “Renee shall not go! You 
may think her bad and wicked, but she is everything 
to me!” 

“She can stay then!” said Lady Redwoode, with 





# sternness she could not conceal. “I hed no thought, 
Cecile, that you would cling to this Hindoo woman 


in defiance of your mother’s wishes. I yield to your 
wish, but you have placed a gulf between yon and 
me, Cecile, that years cannot bridge over. You have 
shown a disregard, a contempt for my judgment, a 
doubt of my love, that I can never forget !” 

The girl was recalled to her senses by this address. 
She was appalled at the consequences of her wilful- 
ness and rebelliousness. While she meditated as to 
her best course Lady Redwoode: continued, with an 
accent of despair : 

“T have had some faint suspicions before, Cecile, 
that you were not all you seemed. This is a heavy 
blow tome. Hellice is wicked, and even yon have 
imbibed some of her traits. The constant com- 
panionship of Renee has been fatal to your better 
qualities. Both these girls unworthy of my love— 
my own daughter——” 

She stopped, a choking sensation in her throat pre« 
venting farther speech. 

Cecile was on the point of replying, about to pro- 
fess repentance for her waywardness, and demand s 
restoration te her mother’s favour, willing even to 
humble herself in the dust in order to recover the 
ground she had lost, when there came a tap on the 
door, and a servant entered, bearing a salver on which 
lay a single card. 

“For Miss Avon!” said the maid. 

Cecile took up the card, and, with whirling vision 
and reeling brain, read the name inscribed on it—the 
name of 

“ Darcy Anchester!” 

(Te be continued.) 


Sannin 
——— 


Tue City of Paris steamer, starting from Queens- 
town on the 21st of Decémber, reached New York ia 
eight days, a shorter voyage by four hours than any 
previously accomplished. 


Tue United States House of Representatixes 
passed a bill repealing the cotton-tax. It provides 
that all cotton grown in the United States after 1867 
shall be exempt from tax. Various unsuccessful 
attempts were made to extend the repeal to the crop 
of the present year, and the bill was passed by 145 
yeas to 20 nays. 

DgatuH oF Pactni.—The death of the eminent 
Italian composer, Pacini, is announced as having 
occurred at Pescia. He was born at Catania, in 1796, 
and had attained his 71st year. His genius was 
precocious, for at the age of eleven years he wrote 
sacred music. Three years after he wrote a little 
opera entitled “ Annetta e Lucindo,” which was re- 
ceived with favour at Venice. 


An Italian paper states that Vesuvius presented 
one morning recently,a truly magnificent spectacle. 
The whole of the upper cone, as well as the Atrio 
del Cavallo and the great furze plateau, was covered 
with snow. In the gray light of the morning the 
burning lava was to be seen ploughing this immense 
white surface in various directions, whilst a column 
of smoke rose from the central crater, and ascended 
to a great height. 

Haypon’s best picture, “ The Raising of Lazarus, 
so long and so well known on the staircase at the 
Pantheon, Oxford Street, has been obtained for the 
National Gallery. Readers will remember the strange 
account given of the painting of this picture in 
Haydon’s Autobiography; for the head of Lazarus 
the model was the painter’s pupil Bewick, whose 
death was recorded not long since. 

Tue heaviest woman in Paris, Elizabeth Ve- 
romque by name, has died. She weighed 520 Eng- 
lish pounds. It appears that she attained this ex- 
traordinary obesity when quite young. A letter of 
hers, written May, 1848, to the President is curious: 
—“ Citizen President—I am a fine woman of twenty- 
seven years of age. I measure 5 ft. 8 in., and 
weigh four hundred pounds. I demand the honour 
of representing Liberty at the national /é¢e which is 
about to take place. I think no one could be found 
more suited to do so than me on this solemn occa- 
sion.” Citizen Marrast, however, rejected the lady's 
application. 

A Dark CuHRistMAs Moon FOREBODES A PRO- 
DuCcTIVE HARvEST.—There are many locally ac- 
cepted agricultural axioms that are worth noting, and 
probably acting upon. Saida ploughman to another, 
“ We shall have a heavy harvest next year, because 
there will bea dark moon at Christmas—a new moon 
on Christmas Day.” The other ploughman assented, 
and said, “it had been noted by very old men for 
many years that a light Christmas moon gave light 
sheaves, and a dark Christmas moon gave heavy 
sheaves.” They had themselves observed this, and 
called to mind that the last two Christmas moons 
had been light, or full moons. The dark or new 
moon took place last year on Christmas Day. So let 
us hope that this year we may be blessed with an 











abundant harvest. 
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JENNETTE ALISON. 
——— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen the young sailor in the watch-coat and 
glazed hat leaped upon the deck of the shallop, the 
mysterious approach and departure of which, 
added to the display of lights, had aroused the sus- 
picions of Tom, he was grasped by the hand and wel- 
comed with : 

“I was afraid you would have given us up and 
would not have been found. But it blew so hard 
outside that, although my little Walk-in-the-Water 
wanted to go with the lid in her teeth, yet if I had 
iet her go, she would have run under. So I had to 
reef close and bring her to the wind, and that half a 
Jozen times to keep her afloat, and you see we are 
ialf full of water now.” 

“Is all ready ?” he asked with animation, as he put 
the helm hard down, to let the shallop move away 
trom the pier. 

“Yes, I have been very impatient at your delay, 
fearing that you would not come. But I have, as 
you see, had faith in you, notwithstanding the wind, 
in which it seemed nothing could swim on the water 
but « gull.” 

“At three this afternoon the storm took me just 
ae I had weathered the Half-way Rock, and since 
then I have been kept busy enough. If it had not 
been for the flashings of lightning, I should never 
bave found my way into the harbour. But I watched 
these and took my bearings for the next one, and so 
Ilet her drive. But it has been a whistling gale, 
and hasn’t blown its cheeks out yet. Now let me 
know the news. What is done forme? Is there 
any hope ?” 

“Can you leave the deck and go below? Here the 

wind blows too hard to speak.” 
_ “Then I will wait till we reach the cove. This 
is too dangerous navigation in the darkness for me 
to trust any hand but my own. You see we have to 
keep luffing and putting away to avoid the vessels 
atanchor about us. But I shall make the run ina 
few minutes more. Have you seen Bel?” 

This was asked with some hesitation and feeling, 
and a slight flush of the cheek, for the light in the 
binnacle shone full upon his face, which was that of a 
dark, handsome, and resolute-looking young man of 
jour-and-twenty, Wrapped in a seaman’s storm-coat 
and cap. 
“Yes,” answered the other, in a half tone, as if 
_ did not care to apeak then about the person alluded 








[ON BOARD THE SHALLOP. | 


“ She is still——” 

“ Still as firm as ever.” 

“ Well, I must submit as well as I can. Ifeel that the 
course I am pursuing is right, whatever her views 
may be touching me and my character.” 

“She esteems you, and has——” 

“T don’t ask for Bel’s esteem! It is her love I 
need,” he replied, imperatively. “But let it pass 
now. I must give my attention to the shallop.” 

Thus speaking, he turned his face away as if to 
eonceal any emotion that might be upon it, for his 
voice had been tremulous as he uttered the last few 
words. 

They were now close in with an island which each 
instant rose darker and larger before them. The 
little town, its docks and shipping, were rapidly 
disappearing astern, the outlines of the town looking, 
in the distance, like that of a vast serrated ridge. 

The shallop skirted the town for about half a mile 
close hauled to the wind, and then steered direct toa 
cove that was on the north side. As the schooner 
entered it the land seemed to embrace and enclose 
it, and when the anchor was dropped there was visi- 
ble only a narrow outlet showing where the shallop 
had come in. 

The shores of this sheltered spot were overhung 
by trees, and the water was perfectly calm, for the 
wind did not reach it to disturb it. The steersman 
of the schooner directed her course so near a large 
rock imbedded on the edge of the shore at the upper 
extremity of the cove that one could step upon it 
from the bows. 

“ Although I lay the shallop against the rock, 
I have to anchor her with the kedge lest the ebb 
should draw her out,” said the master of the 
shallop. “Now, Gordon, shall we go on shore 
to the cattle-keeper’s cabin, or shall I listen to you 
here ?” 

“T had better let you know, Hugh, before we land, 
what I have to tell you,” answered Gordon. “I 
have more to say than I care that a third party 
should hear, however faithful he may be.” 

“Then let us below. Croft,” said Hugh Ogilvie, 
to one of the three men he had with him, “I want 
you to keep the deck and hold sharp watch. The 
boys can sleep, as they have worked hard. Call me 
if you see anything to excite your attention.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! Tom Croft ’ll do that,” responded 
the old seaman, in a bluff, blunt voice. “Iam nota 
marine to neglect duty when anything’s to be done. 
Let the boys sleep if they will. Tom Croft can see 
farther with half an eye, in the dark, than both of 
them at noonday.” 

With these words the tough old tar, who was 
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very short in the body and neck and wore enormous 
whiskers, which were only exceeded by his monstrous 
trousers, as wide as petticoats, took a fresh quid 
and rolled aft. 

The two boys, who were hardy young fishermen’s 
sons, did not wait a second time to be permitted to 
sleep, but, casting themselves into the folds of the 
foresail, they were both asleep ere Tom had shut up 
his jack-knife and replaced it with his tobacco into 
his pocket. 

The cabin into which Hugh Ogilvie now con- 
ducted his guest was small, for his vessel was small, 
but it had an air of sailor-like comfort that compen- 
sated in a measure for its narrow dimensions. Thero 
were berths for four persons, two on each side, and 
as they were concealed by crimson drapery, they did 
not offend the eye, while the hangings themselves 
were ornamental. 

The transom at the afterpart of the cabin was co- 
vered with a cushion, and made a convenient couch. 
In the centre of the cabin was a round table, above 
which hunga very handsome tell-tale compass. Over 
the transom was a small book-case containing a few 
nautical books and a rack for charts. On the table 
stood a pair of candles, one of which was lighted. 
On the opposite side of the table were camp stools. 

“My accommodations are not very large,” said 
Hugh Ogilvie as he entered the cabin, “but they 
will do very well for my present purpose. Now, 
my friend Gordon, sit down and let me hear all you 
have to say. Here is the letter which reached me 
early this morning at Gloucester. It explains no- 
thing.” 

As he spoke he took from a drawer. of the table a 
letter and laid it before Gordon, who had already 
seated himself on one of the camp-stools. He 
mechanically opened the letter and glanced his eye 
over it, though his mind was evidently upon a sub- 
ject wholly foreign to it. 

The contents of the epistle were as follows: 

“S—— Srreet, TuEsDAY AFTERNOON. 

“My Dzar Hueu,—I dispatch this to you by my 
own servant on horseback, in order that you may 
receive it without fail. Do not detain him, but at 
once send him back with an answer. 

“T have seen the home secretary, and, as elo- 
quently as I could, without too far committing myself, 
lentreated his clemency towards your father. ButI 
regret to say he is inexorable. He said ‘that it be- 
came justice to be stern and unbending in his case, 
or the world would say that he escaped because he 
was rich, and would have been hanged had he been 

Ny 
“There is, therefore, no alternative but that 
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whicl \ [ cannot ¢ » 1 h to | 
pay I v ld effe vhat you desire, 
you ) lay; for there are but three 
y of execution, a are aware. My 
i vou. while I write this: 2 -will 
i ei ine o'clock Wednesday 
é ne, if ir me : ly you can‘reach 
t ime; or Til t ywhore-else, you 
i there, when we meef, I will explain 
1 l h to know 
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iack, and hé*himn wi of a fisher- 
once replied to it l bidding ‘the 
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greatest speed his 
r was couched in 








{ut be at the Pier House by nine to-night, if 
ndwaterpermit. Do not failme there. 


“HuGn OGi.vit.” 
t what risks and recklessness of 
l s performed his.promise 
w for what thon hast to *élleme,” he said ‘Ms 
<a seat opposite hisfriond. “I have waited 


We have seen 
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And he placed his elbows upon the table and rested 

s chin in his hands, as he fixed ‘his ‘elear, earnest, 
k eye upon the face of Gordon Kays. 

re was a striking contrast between the two 

they sat facing each other, the light 

» falliag’iull upon them. Gordon was 

of ht build, with¥a fair countenance lighted up 

by : eye full of fire and intelligence. He 

and would have looked effeminate 

lu hape of his mouth and firm 

cl id energy composed the cha 
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I y ea] ». His person was all 

and sto t coarseness, his air was bold and 

manty, and the expression of his countenance that 

of aman of courage and dete: ati His large 
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dark eyes w 
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looking y [t was plain he was every it 
a sailor 90, wore nof only the outer gar- 
ments of a seaman, but as 4 : 
watch-coat from his should 
g) lon the cuffs of his } 
that he was attached to the navy. But in appear- 
ance he was more scholastic than nautical, as if he 
had explored lit ies rather than seas, nevertheless 
he was a sail a thorough pale of cheek 
and rhtof makeashe was. The tons upon his 
alec he was entitled to, both by rank and pro- 
fessi 
*T , d me to tell you what has tra 1, 
h,” said, after a few mor ts’ thou ful 
i to explain why I brought you down here 
ter. In it I wrote bri fly that I saw the go- 
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muttered H 
u see him ? 
ay, that is yesterday 





morning about 
eleven o'clock 
you press it upon him ? 


Did yon take ‘no,’ 
























“T used every argument that my love for yon, my 
sympat for your father, that tumani 1 rey 
could dict He answe r | that he w aS SOrrTy that 

, ld istently with his oath pardon and 

had beene tted and sé ed. 
j led tability vealth of your fath 
But her » this an objection to clemency, sayin; 
tha 1 would cry out ‘ Partiality.’ ” ; t 

“ At would sacrifice my father to this outcry! 
T‘am sorry now, since I have taken such steps as I 
havo, that I suffered you to lower yourself by asking 
a favour of t selfish tyrant. You are satisfied then 
that there is no hope of pardon?” he added, witha 
faltering voic 

“None whatever.” 

“Not even Bella’s influence ? Oh, that she, whom 
bh » lov and idolizes, that she were my friend ! 
One word from her would obtain his pardon.” 

V doubt of it. He could hardly refuse 
her any favour. She can fold him about her fingers 
at her will 

“Do you suspect she has found out my plan and 
influenced her uncle?” Hugh ventured to say, but 
cautious]: the suspicion were too unfair towards 
the maide: 
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“No, no! Bel would not take any such a part.” 

“ No, she would not! I wrong her. She is all that 
is noble and good. I can’t blame her for casting off 
a lover wliose father is to be hanged. But I am very 
misérable nevertheless, Gordon! I loved her as if 
eartlowned no other woman.” 

“Beaman, Hugh! Be a man, and don’t let tears 
make you play the girl.. Bel loves yowyet! It is 
only her pride that has caused her to appear cool to 
you.” 

“She hates me,that i 
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t, Cannot ceageto love bor. The sweet, dear me- 
nories of our past jo ower, not even her hate, 
ean deprive me of. Does she speak of me ?” 

“No, Hughyyet, | »me,I know you are nover 

I om her the ’ 
[could only th he said, with a de 





i pleasure. 

“ Tam sure of it! Butthe hour waxes late; I am 
here to tell. you that there is no hope of pardon, and 
the plan you proposed, and which you have natured, 


inigled sadness at 
ig! So ai 


h of m 








meet this contingency remains to be carried out, 
as the-only one to be trusted to! I will now state 


how far Lhave-gone'towards bringing about my part.” 





CHAPTER V. 

THE young naval offieer, Gordon Kays, thus con 
menced his nafration of the part he had borne in thx 
plan which had been in contemplation for the rélease 
of Ocilvie’s father, provided all appeals failed: 

“ After I quitted the presence of the governor,” 

id Gordon, “I was satisfied that there remained 
ho other course for*me to putsue than to take the 
step$S we had proposed, andfor which you purchased 
wud prepared this shallop. At first [ hardly knew 
how to act, as it was not safe to trust anyone with 
my purposes, If I could have taken Bella into 
my confidence, sho has so much spirit and courage 
that by her aid I:could have effected anything.” 

“Tam sorry that she is so hostile to mejsaid 
Ogilvie; sadly. “ My destiny is a hard oie, Gordon) 
to bevejected without any fault of my own!” 

“T sympathize with you, Ogilvie. Upon reaching 
home I shut myself up in my room to think out the 
best way to proceed, now that there was no other 
alternative left but immediate action. At length I 
formed my plan, and, sitting down and writing you 
the note. which you received, I dispatched it and 
then left the house. Without stopping anywhere I 
took my way to the prison, and with as much precau- 

ion as I could use I made a thorough survey of the 
exterior. The.result was, I satisfied myself that it 
would be impossible for your father to escape by any 
ther means than by stratagem. If files could be 
conveyed to him, and he could open the bars of his 
sell, he could not descend to the ground without 
and as he is a large,.dheavy man, [ am sure he 

vuld not get through the small window of his 
apartment. Ofthis I felt very certain, and therefore 
rbandoned the idea I had conceived, of carrying to 
him in a loaf of bread a file.” 

“ Could you have bribed the baker?” 

“T have little doubt of it. I was in his shop two 
yr three times, and sounded him so far as to lead me 
to believe that prompt and ready money at the proper 
moment would sécure him on opr side. But the 
height of the walls, and the constant guard in the 
prison, led me, after a close inspection, to abandon 
this project.” 

“And for what?” demanded Hugh, with deep 
rest. “I begin to fear that we may fail, after 








ropes ; 





all.’ 
“ My plan thought of was to obtain the keys, and 
snetrate to the cell and release him.” 





‘That will be impossible. Since you have aban- 
doned the project which I depended upon, of getting a 
file to him by which he could open his window, I 
begin to tremble.” 

“ Yet this last plan, if we had proper assistance, is 
feasible. There is an office, where the keeper is 
usually seated, reading or writing. When I looked 
in he was seated there reading a newspaper. Upon 
a nail, within reach of his hand, was a large ring of 
keys, and two enormous single keys, bright with use. 
I knew that these were the keys which could open a 
way to your father’s cell.” 

“He was alone—alone say you?” cried Hugh. 
“Then I see how it can be done. If all other means 
fail, I will have those keys if I have to grapple with 
the keeper for their possession.” 

“There is no need to risk everything so rashly,” 
answered his friend, quietly. ‘“ While I was looking 
in, ® young woman, who was passing with apples in 
a basket, stopped and asked if he would buy any. 
He said to her: ‘Come in, and let me see them.’ 
He seemed satisfied with them and with the price, 
and said to her, ‘Take them in.’ And he pointed 
through the open door, and along a platform that led 
to the domestic offices of the prison. The girl would 














have declined, but he bade her go as he directed, and 
I saw her disappear into the interior. Fearing | 
should attract the attention of the keeper by my in- 
quisitiveness, I walked on. But I had seen enougk 
to satisfy my own mind that the only way to release 
and save your father from execution is by 

yourself of those keys.” 

“ Pwalkdo it with my life!” 

“No—there is i6’meed of risking your life, 
exposing yoursalf-to, a¥rest, defeating the ol 
which you are (evatifg’ yourself. If you 
fail and be taken up, your father would, neverthel 
die.” Pi 

“True. You agedlwatgsigooler and calmer 
am. Let me hear whatavor think of doing 

“ Finding some person who wil! be willit 
the part ofa fruit-girh antavbo, at the s 
wij! have art enough to eupagye the keeps: 
dion, while you possess yore of the ring of 
placing another ane is@ly like it in 
place, whieh L have provided’at an old iron-sho; 
day. I am satisied that merelyt0 theeye, whic 
@ll we shall want, the deception will be compic 

“ But; my dear’ Gordon, what 
do, if I get them into my hands? HF 
open day, go unlocking. the doors the ) 
Teach my ome poll See how bring h 
tlie face of the keeper ; tes 

“¥on shall heatang whole plan “and lien j.'s: 
As I said, our first care: will bé.to find abine young 
person who will act. The one Beaw yésterday » 
too awkward and fearful, eyed could sh bo bril 
In a word, we must have’some young woman 5 
intelligent, courageous, and “has wit enough to « 
gaco the keeper’s attention ; for le isia ‘fat, jolly- 
looking personage, and I know has ameye to a pretty 
face. Bella, if she would act with Us, Would capti- 
vate him at once.” 

“Dear Bella! If she would, I “gould hardly 
sént to her placing herselfanm such danger as det 
tion would lead to.” ; 

“T should notfear for her. If it were me who wa 
in priso#, she would Suieceed in getting me at liberty, 
Pam confident.” . 

“Would to heaven she would co-operate with 
us! Who can you get? Who do you know that is 
young and pretty, and who would bo able to carry 
out her part ?” 

“T know no one, positively, whom sve could both 
trust, and whose sagacity we could depend upon.” 

“Nor do I. But you have not told me what she is 
to doas an apple-girl. Howcanshe aid me? Am1 
to act a part too?” asked Hugh, a little bewildered. 

“Yos. You are to follow her in, dressed as a me- 
chanic.” 

“Very well, so far is well; but this depends on 
the charms and wit of the girl to deceive the keeper. 
It will be impossible to get such a one.” 

“Of that I am notsosure. But. to-morrow will 
show.” 

“ And you have not seen one yet 2” 

“No. I waited till you came. But I have one in 
my mind now that possibly may be persuaded, ii 
well paid, to take part with us. But this is to be yet 
ascertained. I have not, I confess, even seen her, 
and don’t know that she would at al} answer to 
carry out so bold a plan, even should she consent.” 

“ But suppose I got possession of the keys—what 
should I do with thom? Wait till night? By that 
time they would be missed.” 

“No—you will act at once. I shall provide 
the girl, whoever acts this part, with a very costly 
bottle of perfumed ether. She shall pretend 
she found it, and hand it to the keeper, who, 
I see, has a covetous eye, and he will readily 
@rasp it and claim it, or I am greatly mistaken. 
If he does not, she shall manage to make him 
inhale it; and I give you my word that if he 
but sniffs the subtle fluid once up his nostrils, he 
will, in a moment after, be as unconscious ol 
terrestrial things as you could wish. It shall be her 
part to continue te apply it to his nose, while you 
are applying the keys to the wards which sepa ate 
you from your father. At the door of the jail you 
will have a carriage in readiness into which to piace 
him ; and if your horses are fleet, you will, ere long, 
have your father as safe on board the. shallop as we 
now are.” 

“ Your plan is an excellent one, Gordon.” 

“Then it shall be done.” 

“ You are sure about this-ethgr ?” ‘ 

“ Yes, it is infallible, All tt is now wanted is 
some young woman who will enter fully into our 
plans. A young girl going in to sell fruit wo ald ex- 
cite no guspicion. In a great measure We shall have 

























to be governed by what passes at the moment, /0 
carrying it out.” : ‘ cere 

“Yes, and Iam prepared to run all risks, if pos- 
sibly I might save my father from the doom thst 
is before him. Unless this succeeds he will pers? 
within three days on the gallows.” 
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“Yes, to-day i is Wednesday, on Friday he is to be 
executed.” 
“ Say not he is to be, Gordon,” said Hugh, with a 
finshed cheek. “Never! never. shall my father die 
upon a gallows! No, no! IT have sworn that I will 
rescue him or die in thé attempt. . Who is this 
young woman whom you think can be gained: over 
to be a patty to our plans ?’ 
-t is yet ‘doubtfal—as I 
sp ras n with her.” 
Then what grounds, have you for 
ire her services ?” 
“Her poverty or aly.’ 
“ Sho shall bo well rewardéd. Ts she intelli; 

nd courageous? Has she a pretty face to ensnar 
“<i é of the keeper, ag well as » captivate 

ntion?’ This is ¢ essary, you know.” 

“T cannot tell. a ing her early to- 
morrow, morning. J W vill te T you all I know about 
her. While I was waiting for y: 
lking up and down, and almost ving Uj 
hope of seeing “you at all, I saw. ‘a).man stand 
ing near me, who seemed to be~ watching , 
movemenis; for, on discovering that I saw him, he 
started to fly up the wharf. Fearing that he was 
a spy sent. by .someone who might suspect my 
purposes, I sprang forward and seized him. Hi 
proved to bea sailor, and I found that his business 
there was to a certain if the old house at the end of 
the wharf had suffered by storm—there living in it, 
as he said, ans old, crippled sea-captain’ and his 
laughter. . He said he had once sailed, with the 
captain as steward, and had been wrecked with him 
four or five years ago, The captain had hisleg broken 
at the time of the wreck, and he saved his life. It 
would appear.that the owners accused the captain 
of neglect of duty, and refused to give him another 
vessel, which preyed so upon his health and spirits 
that he has never yet perfectly recovered the use of 
his limbs; and, in the meanwhile, neglected! and for- 
gotten by the world, he has been reduced to poverty, 
lives in that old burlding, Ridgely House, I sup- 
pose rent.free,.and is supported by his daughter, a 
young girl of eighteen.” 

“ This you learned from the sailor?” 

“Yes; and he gave me their history. so feelingly 
that 1 was deeply moved. by. it.. Moreover, he 
showed his goodness of heart and their exceeding 
poverty, by saying that he was waiting for a vessel 
to go to sea in, that he might get his. month’s ad- 
vance, and make @ present of it to Miss Jenny, as he 
called the young girl, to buy a bonnet and dresses. I 
liked the, man so well that I engaged him at once. for 
you, and to-morrow at eight he is to meet me at the 
Two Anchors, He is honest and daring, and will 
evidently make you a valuable hand.” 

“This young person can be gained then if money 
have any power over poverty,” said Hagh. 

“T hope that she can, andi mean to go and see 
her in the morning, in company with Tom Howe, who 
seems to have taken upon himself to be their pro- 
tector.” 

“Is Howe the name of the sailor?” 

a“ Yes.” 

“T once saved a young man of that name from a 
shark in Havanna, as our frigate lay there,” said 
Hugh.“ But it is so little likely tobe him. But, should 
it be, he will .be of great value to us, as we can trust 
him fully. Now, as all depends, if we. keep to this 
plan, upon securing the services of this captain’s 
oe I hope you will be able to prevail upon 

er.” 

“T hope so. But there is one young girl, if I only 
knew where to find her, whom I could induce to enter 
heart and hand into our plot,” said Gordon, with confi- 
dence, 
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CHAPTER Vl. 


Hueu OcILvie fixed his eyes with curiosity and 
interest upon the face of his friend as he uttered 
with animation and heightened colour the words 
with which we have closed the preceding chapter. 
There was in the tones and cadence of his voice, as 
well as in the slightly embarrassed air of his coun- 
tenance, something to Ogilvie mysterious. 

“Who is the person you speak of with such 
confidence, Gordon? ” he asked, with a smile. “Are 
you in love too? You certainly look as if you 
were. Whoever the fair maiden is you alluded to, I 
am certain she has taken your heart captive. If so, 
I trust that your love will be requited, and that you 
will fare better than I 

These last. words were spoken with a faltering 
voice, as if some deep disappointment continually 
weighed upon his heart. 

“T hardly know whether I shall be better or worse 

off,” answered» Gordon, looking, with a conscious 
smile upon his lips, at his friend. 

“As I have betrayed my seeret by wy manner, 





| little love “pass: age, 





you shall know all, at least as muc ch as I kngw. You 
have guessed truly. I am in love.” 
“With whom ?” cried Hugh, bending eagerly for- 
ward over the table. “I knew it. Who is it?” 
“That is a question e asie r asked cay oath answered,” 
res sponded G rd mn. ald ike to know myself.” 
“Tn love, and no teow with whom Ha 
never seen her? Is lt a riy tio 
a picture, which you have fallen in lov 
Hugh, with surprise, and the more s 
pressed in Gordon’s face showed that 
> Ie nger in his n 
As I said, you 


) with ?” 


own poss 
shall kn 
but one that hs 
ion upoh my very bei: 
w, Ogilvie,” began his fi 
tte to which I was att 
terranean, while your frigate tox 
came into the port.” 

“T understand, anc y too, ¢ 
resided there,” answered Hug “Wh 
home, two months ago, I had t e's Pane 
here. And you may be assnrec 
for Bélla was the star’ befor 
I irhagine that 1 should find h 
on. I can’t bear to talk of per: 
it when she. is,always in my t! 
in love I shall pity you.” 

“You shall learn whether I deserve your pity or 
not. After I had been at my father’s about a f 
night; one morning, as I was idly looking out of my 
open window, smoking a cigar, and wondering what 
everybody was in such a hurry and flurry about in 
the streets, my attefition was drawm@ to a poor 
foreigner who was seated upon the steps of the octa- 
gonalchurch. He had amonkey confined by a string 
to his waist, and was letting it amuse itself by run- 
ning up the column. The man was about sixty years 
of age, with a finely shaped Roman head, gray as 
silver, and manly but melancholy features. More- 
over, he had but one arm, the other being a mere 
stump, projecting a few inches from the shoulder. 
Besides the monkey, there was on the steps a small 
mahogany camera-obscura. I at once saw in him 
one of those Italian exiles who wander in such num- 
bers over this country. Several boys had gathered 
around the monkey, with the antics of which I, having 
nothing else to do, was much entertained, when I 
saw one of the boys slily sever the string with a 
knife. Ina moment, rejoicing in his freedom, the 
moukey ascended the column like a squirrel, and 
perching himself upon the capital, began to chatter 
in great glee. 

“The poor exile no sooner heard him above him 
than he uttered a cry of fear, and looked helplessly 
upwards ; but he could not see him, for [saw that 
he was blind. I at once felt my sympathy and pity 
awakened in his behalf, and made a movement to rise 
and go to his assistance, in order to aid him in recover- 
ing his monkey, at which the heartless boys were 
throwing stones. But I was arrested in my benevolent 
intention by the sight of a young gir] im a straw hat 
and green veil, who, passing, and secing the distress 
of the poor man, stopped, and, bending towards him 
her graceful neck, said something. The words were 
few, but I knew they were full of hope, fora grateful 
smile lighted up his face the moment before so 
stamped with despair. She then looked earnestly 
up to the top of the column where the monkey was. 
I saw her face distinctly. It was lovely beyond all 
other female countenances I ever beheld. Her large, 
upturned blue eyes, full of benevolent earnestness, 
betrayed a soul of purity, truth, and gootiness. I 
forgot the exile, the monkey, the boys, everything 
but that sweet face. She seemed to take such an 
interest in the fate of the poor man’s monkey, 
as if she had no other thought or duty but that 
present one to get his monkey back for him, and 
make him happy. But, when she saw how high up 
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the animal was, she shook her head, as much as to 


say: 
ue I cannot get him down from there, that is very 
certain.’ 

“T now waited to see what she would do. The 
boys still kept threwing stones at the runaway, but 
she went to them, and said, with a smile: 

“You are too humane, my good boys, I hope, to 
add to this poor man’s distress at the loss of his 
monkey, to try to do it an injury also. See, itis com- 
ing down, hearing its master’s voice. Let it de- 
scend ; and, if it should run away, I will give a six- 
pence to the one who catches it.’ 

“She had hardly spoken the words before Jocko, 
who had been cautiously descending, while she en- 
gaged their attention, leaped to the ground, and came 
bounding at enormous leaps across the street, and 
lighted upon the iron railing directly beneath my win- 
dow. The boys pursued, but also threw stones. My 
dog Borneo, who was reposing upon the steps, no 
sooner saw Jocko perched upon the fence, and making 
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modestly said : 
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“JT did not know you were 
don,” said Hugh, sm ling ‘s s, | daresay, a 
noble-hearted girl, whoever she wa Her conduc 
towards the poor Italian showed thi { do not won- 
der you were interested in her. Did you never learn 
who she was?” 

“No,” sighed Gordon. 

“ And have you not seen her since ?” 

‘Yes, about three months ago. | was walking 
home from the navy yard, and about twilight was 
erossiig the bridge, when I saw before me two 
young mep, who were stopping the foot-way, and 
preventing a female from passing. As she turned to 
go back, im order to avoid: them, one of them got 
upon the other side of her; and, as 1 came up, she 
was hemmed in between the two, who were laughing 
at her alarm. Seeing me, she exclaimed, with a 
trembling voice : 

“Sir, will you protect me?’ 

“J instantly recognized the voice and features of 
the young girl I had not ceased to think of since I 
saw her rescye the poor “Italian’s monkey for him. 
I sprang forward, and, catching one of the fellows 
by the collar, drew him violently backward, and 
held him while she passed. The other ran at me, 
and would have hit me a heavy blow, but for my 
skilfulness in evading it. In an instant, [ had them 
both upon me; and as they were heavy, stout men, 
and used their fists to some purpose, they would have 
overcome me if I had not thought of my dirk, which 
I drew upon them. ‘The cowards instantly fled. I 
then looked round for the young girl, but could 
not see her. 

“T thought she took me for a perfect stranger ; but 
it seems she did recognize me, and as she passed the 
toll-house she had earnestly implored the toll-keeper 
and two men standing there to go to the assistance 
of a gentleman who was assaulted on the bridge by 
two ruffians. 

“*Do you know who she is?’ I asked of the 
toll-man. ‘No,’ said he; ‘ but she often crosses the 
bridge with parcels on a Saturday night, as if she 
were taking work home.’ 

“ Of course, then, your love dream vanished.” 

““ Not so, my interest in her was only increased. 
The thought that one so young and lovely, so 
modest and lady-like, and withal so noble-heartec, 
should be doomed to a life of toil for support, deeply 
affected me. I resolved more firmly than ever to 
learn who she was and know her condition. Her 
beauty, and her noble conduct to the Italian, had 
awakened in my bosom mingled love and admiration ; 
and, to tell you the truth, I believe I felt more grati- 
fication in cherishing the idea that she was a 
seamstress than I would have felt had I known she 
was an heiress; I felt that I could serve her if she 
were poor and friendless; and love always seeks to 
do good to its object.” 

“And did you ever see her afterwards ?” 

“JT will teH you. Three weeks ago I saw her 
carrying a parcel. Our eyes met. ‘To me it was 
like an ‘electric shock. Her face beautifully crim- 
soned, and she looked down and dropped, in her 
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confusion, the parcel she carried. It fell at my feet. 
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‘I picked it up and handed it to her. She raised 
ther eyes to mine, thanked me in tones that thrilled 
fo my very soul. The next moment she had dis- 
@ppeared. I stood unconsciously looking after her 
retiring figure. 

“By her looks, there was no mistaking the expres- 
sion of her eyes as we met, which beamed with a look 
something between gratitude and pleasure.” 

(To be continued) 


——$_$__—_ __--—— 


AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE. 





Tr was a lovely day in early October. The warm 
south wind whispered lightly through the gorgeously 
robed woods, while the crickets, cheerful chirp was 
heard, and the sun, low in the west, cast gleams of 
golden and crimson light over the still surface of a 
beautiful lake, when the little Indian canoe, con- 
taining a mother and her child, drifted out from a 
sheltered cave on its margin. 

The child toyed -with a paddle, his merry laugh 
ringing out on the still air as he watched the 
circling ripple made in the calm waters, or the drip 
of the shining liquid gems when the light blade was 
uplifted, and the mother, as she twined a garland of 
crimson berries and brilliant leaves, smiled upon him 
fondly. Her dress indicated that she was the wife 
of a great chief. 

When near the centre of the lake, and when the 
mother’s attention was directed elsewhere, the child 
by a sudden movement upset the frail bark, and the 
occupants were precipitated into the chill tide. 

Scarce had the mother’s agonized cry been echoed 
by the woods when a young Indian hunter, who had 
been standing on the opposite shore, sprang into 
‘the lake and swam swiftly towards the scene of 
the accident. 

He was just in time to rescuo the mother, who, 
with her child tightly clasped in her arms, was un- 
able to make any efforts to gain the land, and he lost 
no time in reaching the shore, where he had a severe 
‘task to resuscitate the nearly lifeless ones. But his 
efforts were at last rewarded ; and the Huron mother, 
withan eloquent look of gratitude in her dark eyes, 
with many signs thanked her preserver for his kind- 
ness, and signified a wish that he would go with her 
where the smoke of her tribe’s camp fire curled 
‘up among the trees. But, pointing far away over 
the hills, he made her understand that a wife and 
child there awaited him, and turned and entered 
the forest, while the child and its mother passed on 
+o the Huron encampment. 

Many years elapsed. The young hunter had 
grown old, and his hair was as white as the snow- 
flakes. He and his wife lived alone near the village 
that had sprung up close to their home, and their 
¢talwart sons, four in number, were gone away. 

Various startling rumours were afloat of the atro- 
cities committed in the near neighbourhood by the 
Indians, and all the inhabitants had sought a shelter 
elsewhere, except the hunter and his wife, for the old 
man said he would not leave his home till his crops 
were gathered. 

One morning, just before daybreak, all were aroused 
by a terrific warwhoop, and they saw that the hunter’s 
home had been attacked, by the red flames bursting 
from the roof. 

Not knowing the strength of the foe, and fearing an 
ambuscade, those in the garrison did not deem it pru- 
dent to pursue the savages. 

So the old man and his wife were borne away in 
opposite directions. 

When many miles had been travelled, and they 
deemed themselves beyond pursuit, the party who 
retained the hunter a prisoner halted, and a council 
was held to decide his fate. 

Their decision was soon apparent, for the warriors, 
with glee shadowed forth on every lineament of their 
faces, erected a large stake, and, in the gathering 
darkness, gathered and piled around it heaps of dry 
brushwood. 

Thinking it would probably be great torture for 
the old man to pass the night with his terrible fate 
staring him in the face, they had decided that 
the execution should not take place till the next 
morning. 

Slowly and drearily enough seemed the passing 
hours to the hunter, to whom the hope of escape ap- 
peared only as a bitter mockery, and sleep was im- 
possible. 

But towards morning, when the guards slumbered, 
a dark form emerged from the chieftain’s lodge, and 
stealthily approached the captive. 

He thought it was someone who had a grudge 
against him, and was about to take revenge. But no. 
With a motion for him to be silent, the chief cut the 
thongs confining him, and then made a sign for him 
to follow him into the depths of the forest, which the 


ing kniféof the chief, and thinking it useless to at- 
tempt to escape, obeyed. 
, Gaining « little glade, where the moon looked 
down upon this strange scene, the Indian said, in 
broken English : 
“ Many, many moons ago, when the woods were 
redas the flames of acouncil fire, the pale-face saved 
a mother and her child from drowning in the Osso- 
bonega Lake. That Indian was my mother, and the 
child was I who stand before you, Lamadago, Chief 
of the Hurons. The Indian does not forget, and he 
knew the pale-face, last night, and said within his 
heart, he shall return to his wife and children. Here 
is your gun and knife. Now hasten to your home, 
and remember that an Indian can be grateful.” 
And, laying the arms at the hunter’s feet, the 
chief strode off towards the encampment of his‘tribe. 
The hunter, with his heart overflowing with gra- 
titude towards his noble preserver, lost no time in 
making his way to his house, where he arrived 
in safety, and was rejoiced to find there his wife, 
who had #een rescued by a scouting party. 
Though the war shortly after closed, and the 
hunter strove to find and repay Lamadago, they 
never after met. C. M. C. 








TREASURES THROWN AWAY. 


How delicious in these days of hot-house-child- 
hood it is to find a little one who can relish puss in 
the corner. To find one who does not at six years 
of age turn up its little nose at everything but 
“round dances,” and a supper of “ paté de foi gras” 
and champagae. What a sorrowful sight are those 
blazé languid little things who are incapable of a 
new sensation before they are ont of short clothes. 
To whom already there is no childhood left. Who 
have turned their backs on that path of flowers to 
which they can never return, through long years of 
satiety and weariness. What shall compensate them 
for the dear, fresh, innocent, simple delights which 
to children, naturally and simply brought up, are so 
attractive ? 

We are all making grave mistakes about children. 
Those who unfortunately live always in a great city, 
are mostly the sufferers. Life there is such a mael- 
strom, swallowing up every hour so much that is 
lovely and beautiful. Fathers and mothers delega- 
ting so much of the care and oversight of them to 
those, whose paid service yields neither sympathy nor 
appreciation to the victims under their charge. Toy 
shops are ransacked and small fortunes expended to 
supply this lamentable deficiency; till the weary 
little one at six or seven has exhausted the stock, 
and sighs for “ something new,” like a flirt who has 
put her slipper on a thousand hearts, or a man of the 
world, reduced by too much money and leisure, and 
too little brains, to caress the head of his cane, long, 
weary hours, staring out of his club window. I think 
this is very pitiful, both for the child and the man. 
Indeed it is children so breught up who make such 
men, and women, of a corresponding type. Life 
seems fast losing its simplicity merely for want of 
the brave courage to defy fashion’s encroachments. 
“What will they think?” is at the bottom of it. 
Who among us has pluck enough to snap our fingers 
at that question, and face the formidable—“ Did you 
ever?’ which treads upon the heels of independent 
thought and action, even in a right and obviously 
sensible direction. Nor is it a question of sex. I 
find as much of this spirit, or the want of it, in one 
sex as in the other, and the children are the victims. 

Now children naturally hate fine clothes and the 
restrictions upon freedom and enjoyment that they 
impose. Children naturally prefer live animals, to 
the pink dogs, and blue sheep, and green cows, pre- 
sented in a wooden “Noah’s Ark.” Children natu- 
rally prefer a garden and a shovel to a stereotyped 
lounge, with a silent cross nurse, over city pave- 
ments. Children should be put to bed by loving 
hands, and their eyes closed with a kiss, as our che- 
rished dead pass into the land of silence. Children 
should leap into loving arms when they again open 
their eyes with the baptism of the fresh morning 
light. 

Children should be kept in ignorance of nearly all 
that is now as familiar to their ears as their own 
names. But, alas! we all know how different things 
really are, and the result—is the children of to- 
day,—children, with rare and blessed exceptions, 
only in name.—Oh! the perpetual “nurse ;” the per- 
petual nursery! The sad sight of the spirit-weary 
little child checked in its most innocent and healthy 
impulses ; called “ naughty,” for being buoyant and 
merry, till sullenness and defiant mischief are the re- 
sult. 

Oh, mother in the parlour, take off that silk dress 
which little feet may not climb upon, and take a seat 
in your own nursery, and give that little one the 





——. 


whose footstep that child must always “hush” or 
beat hasty retreat to parts unknown,—how much 
how very much you Igse, when never that little face 
grows brighter that “papa has come home ;” when 
with your hands thrust into your coat-pocket, you 
lounge along towards your door, and never invite 
with your love that dear blessed little nose to 
flatten itself against the window-pane, watching for 
“ 1) Ag owl 

“My papa! Good heavens! what isit to be Sena- 
tor, Member of Parliament, King to that? “My 
papa!” Man! what can you be thinking of, that the 
sweet, trustful, blessed ownership in those two little 
words, fails to move every 4 of your blood ? And 
what can the wide earth, with all its cheating pro- 
mises, give you, in compensation for that which your 
short-sighted folly throws away? Oh, sometimes, 
stop andjthink of that! F. FP. 








INTERESTING DISOOVERY. 

THE rings worn > J Os higher classes of a Saxo 
ancestors, during the Heptarchy, were o ve 
besatifal and of imposing form.” - 

A fine specimen of one of these has been dis- 
covered in # field on the farm of Mr. T. Hornby, 
near Driffield, in singular manner. One of Mr. 
Hornby’s men was ploughing, when he felt a slight 
obstruction to the plough. On searching for the 
cause he found that the point of the ploughshare had’ 
— the opening ofa large and valuable finger 

ng. 

On examination it appeared to be of massive and 
pure gold, and of elegant manufacture. It weighs 
an ounce and @ quarter, and contains gold equal 
to five sovere 

The face is oval, and surrounded by a band com- 
posed of small globules. Within this band the space 
is divided into four geometrical parts. The four 
upper divisions contain each an initial letter, and 
the cavities are filled with black enamel. The 
under curves contain each an ornament resembling 
a figure of 8, or a semi true-lover’s knot. 

The signet or design, which appears to have oc- 
cupied the centre, is unfortunately lost, and nothing 
remains but the plain circular plate to which it has 
been pinned ; @ portion of the pin and the cavity in 
which it is inserted still remain, showing how it has 
been attached. 

The hoop or connecting band of the ring is formed 
of a grotesque nondescript animal’s head, similar to 
the gargoils or heads we frequently see on Saxon 
and Norman churches. The remainder of the band 
consists of lozenge-shaped ornaments, and a centre 
piece, on each of which is an initial letter, and the 
insterstices are filled with black enamel. 

It is considered that this noble ring is purely 

Saxon ; and from its size and the rich character of 
the workmanship it must have, in its time, adorned 
the finger of some distinguished individual. It is at 
least 1,200 years old. 
During the Heptarchy this district held a pro- 
minent place in the history of that important period. 
It was not only the abode of Saxon nobles but of 
royalty itself. Driffield is reputed to have been the 
royal residence, and the church at Little Driffield 
contains the body of one of the Saxon kings. 





ENGLISH GIPSIES. 


FoRMERLY gipsies paid but little attention to the 
legality of their marriages, but in this particular 
they are improving, many of them now being 
“<= according to Church of England rites. 

en @ young gipsy man proposes toa gi irl, 
the parents or guardians on both sides ‘ae on 
sulted, and if no objection to the union be raised, the 
two are forthwith betrothed, and live together as 
man and wife. But if the parents or guardians on 
either side object, it often happens that the young 
couple run away to another district, and get married 
in one’of our parish churches, in about two years 
probably rejoining their families. If the parents 
find that the husband has treated his legal or merely 
betrothed wife with kindness, all former grievances 
are forgiven. 
When two young gipsy people are legally 
married, the parents often show their approbation 
» heer generosity, particularly the parents of the 


A gipsy wedding took place, not long since, in » 
village church near Bristol. When the party returned 
to the encampment, the bride’s father filled a pint 
measure with sovereigns and threw them into his 
daughter’s lap, saying, “‘ There’s your wedding pre- 
sent, my child, and God bless you !”—a pint measure 
will contain more than five hundred sovereigns. 

A few years ago the author was staying in the 








old man, observing the gigantic frame and the gleam- 
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yn the parish church of Hillingdon close by; the 
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wedding was one of unusual parade and expense. 
On these occasions the gipsies usually keep up their 
carousals during several days, often spending large 
sums of money at them. ; 

Under the old poor law, every child of unmarried 
gipsies belonged to the parish in which it was born, 
and in times of poverty they were liable to have 
their children taken from them, and sent each to its 
own . Under the new poor law, however, the 
child belongs to its mother’s parish. 

They are generally very careful to have their chil- 
dren baptized in the church of the parish to which 
they belong, in the idea that thereby they can lay 
claim to a little hial relief, which they usually 
term “settling the baby.” The sponsors are gener- 
ally members of the same family, and are always 
treated with respect. 

One morning several mothers had brought their 
infants for baptism to one of the parish churches of 
Gloucestershire, the child of the resident clergyman 
being present for the same p A brother 
clergyman was to perform the ceremony, and as it 
was about to commence a gipsy woman (one of the 
Locke family), with an infant girl in her arms, pressed 
eagerly towards the font. Some of the other women 
eyed her with disdain, and stepped aside, as if feeling 
that they would be contaminated by her touch. 
Gently to reprove them, the minister of the parish— 
a gentleman of high standing in the Church, both as 
a scholar and a preacher—spoke kindly to the gipsy 
mother, told her to present her child, and that as she 
had not provided the n sponsors, he himself 
would help supply the — by standing as sponsor 


ae generally show much respect and affection 
for the memory of a departed friend, althcugh for- 
merly they did not at all times observe the sacred 
rites of burial. The roadside, the lonely lane, the 
field and forest, were in many cases the silent recep- 
tacles of their mortal remains. A few years, however, 
have produced some improvement amongst them in 
this particular. 





SCIENCE. 

In a lecture given by him atthe Royal Institution 
Mr. Glaisher stated that the temperature of the air 
does not decrease uniformly with the height above 
the earth’s surface, and consequently the theory of a 
decrease of 1 deg. of temperature for an increase of 
elevation of 300 ft. must be abandoned. In fact, 
more than 1 deg. declined in the first 100 ft. when 
the sky was clear, and not so much as 1 deg. in 
100 ft. at a height exceeding five miles. 

A Corx GasomeTeR.—The Cork Gas Consumers’ 
Company have completed their new gasometer, which 
is said to be the largest in Ireland. It is a plate- 
iron cylinder, 154 ft. in {diameter by 25 ft. deep, 
and has involved many thousand cubic yards 
of excavation, and an amount of masonry. and 
other work which for the past nine months has 
kept about 120 tradesmen and labourers of the city 
at daily work. Mr. Anderson, the engineer of the 
company, furnished the plans for the work, and it 
was carried out under the personal direction of the 
manager, Mr. Still. The entire staff of the works, 
about 200 in number, recently dined in it. 

Tus Trroiese LAkes.—The still, deep lakes of 
Tyrol, very small for the most part, have wonderful 
colours in their depths—emerald and ultramarine and 
gorgeous purple, as though Héré loved them, and 
had made them beautiful with reflections from pea- 
cocks’ wings and breasts unseen by mortals; or pos- 
sibly in later times, when German faerieland had 
supplanted old Olympus, the gnomes had sunk shafts 
and mined out galleries, piling stores of jewels and 
brilliant ore, and done a great business while shares 
were ata premium, till suddenly the world lost faith 
in them, treated them altogether as a myth, poor 
little elves, and so, finding the-mine at a discount, 
they being not more than mortals, even a little less 
80 in the matter of temper,let in the water and dis- 
appeared from the earth.—Pictures in Tyrol. 

In 1827 the celebrated botanist, Robert Brown, 
observed a phenomenon which microscopists have 
since designated Brownian motion. A very small 

drop of limpid dew holds in suspension grains of 
dust or of impalpable organic remains imperceptible 
to the naked eye, which the water of which the drop 
is composed conveys to the object—a leaf, flower, 
&c.—on which it is deposited. The particles of 
matter, when seen by the microscope, by their vibra- 
tory motion, have the appearance of true animalcules. 
The opinion at first held, that these movements 
were indications of a rudimentary life, was soon 
abandoned. The phenomenon was afterwards attri- 
buted to currents, caused by the inequality of the 
temperature affecting different layers of the liquid, 


Wiener, we must seek the cause in the constant 
movements which take place in bodies in the liquid 
state and the oscillation of the molecules. 

Wine ContTaInine Zinc.—Dr. Wittstein has re- 
cently found that most European wines contain zinc 
in the form of salts, its presence being due to the 
fact that the isinglass used in purifying the wine is 
adulterated with about 2} per cent. of oxide of zinc. 

Sounp In THE ArcTic Recions.—In the Arctic 
regions, where the thermometer is below zero, per- 
sons can converse more than a mile distant. Mr. 
Jamieson asserted that he heard every word of a 
sermon at the distance of two miles on a still day 
with perfect distinctness. 


Tue Nearest Star.—Astronomers assert that 
Sirius, or the Dog Star, isthe nearest of all the fixed 
ones, and they compute the distance from our earth 
2,200,000,000,000 of miles. They maintain that a 
sound would not reach our earth from Sirius in 
50,000 years, and that a cannon ball flying with its 
usual velocity of 480 miles an hour would consume 
523,211 years in its passage hence to our globe. 
ENGLISH MUNITIONS OF War.—The Hon. Victor 
Yorke, in responding forthe army at the dinner of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, gave it as his 
opinion, founded on personal observation, that in the 
department of munitions of war England surpassed 
every other nation represented at the late Paris 
Exhibition. He had, he said, likewise visited 
Chalons, and seen French soldiers practising with 
the Chassepét rifle, of which there was so much talk. 
He had fired that rifle himself, and though he 
admitted that it was a wonderful weapon, he did not 
think it could be used by the French in active war- 
fare, because it was too expensive. Every single 
cartridge made for it cost 3d. At Metz 400 women 
were employed in making Chassep6t cartridges, the 
work being so delicats that men’s fingers could not 
do it, and these 400 women managed to turn out 
only from 50,000 to 100,000 of these cartridges a 
day; whereas, at Woolwich, one man alone with a 
single machine could turn out 250,000 Snider car- 
tridges per day. 

Great GLaciER OF NEw ZEALAND.—A visit 
was paid recently by the chief officers of the Geolo- 
gical Department to the great glacier on the west 
side of Mount Cook. The foot of the glacier, which 
is but 13 miles from the sea, is 1,900 ft. wide. The 
great peculiarity of this glacier is not only its im- 
mense size, but the consequent fact of its descending 
to so low a level, 640 ft. above the sea level, instead 
of ending, as is usually the case, at an altitude of 
some 3,000 or 4,000 ft., close to the limit of perpetual 
snow, among Alpine vegetation. Here the green 
bush extends some thousands of feet aboye the 
glacier, on the steep sides of the range in which the 
glacier has cut the-deep narrow gorge. Nota single 
Alpine plant rewarded the research of the party, and 
the temperature on the glacier was scarcely below 
that on the flat below. With some ceremony the 
party named it the Victoria Glacier. The height of 
the peak of Mount Cook is found to be 12,362 ft. 


Rosy Avrora.—Among the latest explanations 
of the red glow and splendour of sunrise and sunset 
which have been given, is that of Dr. E. Lommel, in 
Poggendorff’s Annalen, in which he shows it to be an 
effect of diffraction of light, as viewed wmrough a 
series of dark or partially dark screens. He lays it 
down as an axiom that a point of white light, viewed 
through a sufficient number of groups of screens, ap- 
pears not mere reddish itself, but also is surrounded 
by a still more strongly red-coloured aureole of dif- 
fracted light. Thelower strata of the atmosphere is 
full of minute corpuscular bodies—dust, organic and 
inorganic, carbon, or watery particles—which serve 
as dark screens, and when the sun is low, the rays 
traversing a long range of atmosphere undergo dif- 
fraction, and by superimposition of adjacent points 
of light, the effect of redness is deepened. A mere 
red glow, without brilliance, is occasioned by solid 
particles, as we see the sun red when viewing it 
through smoke; aqueous vapour, when present in 
the air, makes a diffused reddish light. 

ARTIFICIAL Rusixs.—Artificial rubies, not mere 
copies in glass, but made veritably out of the same 
substance—alumina—of which the natural gems are 
composed, have been produced by M. Ebelsman, of 
the Sévres Porcelain Works, near Paris. The pro- 
cess consists in employing a solvent, which shall 
dissolve the mineral or its constituent, and may thus, 
either upon its renewal or by a diminution of its 
solvent powers, permit the mineral to aggregate in 
a crystalline state. Certain proportions of alumina, 
magnesia, oxide of chromium, or oxide of iron, and 
fused boracic acid, are placed in a crucible made of 
refractory alumina enclosed in a second one, 
the whole being exposed to a high heat. The 
materials are first dissolved in the boracic acid, then, 


alumina and colouring matter combine, crystallize, 
and present the exact appearance of the spinel ruby. 
In this way crystals of the same form, hardness, 
colour, composition, specific gravity, and effeet on 
light, as the cymophane and other precious stones, 
are prepared. 





THE SILENT PARTNER. 
———- 
CHATPER XXXIIL 


BreEakFast, which had been all this time delayed, 
was now ordered, and Mrs. Eldon was prevailed 
upon to sit at the table and take a cup of tea, while 
her new friends did what they could to alleviate her 
distress. 

Major Todd had gone out, after some consultation 
with Laura and her mother to give notice of the 
robbery ata police-station near by, and to describe 
as nearly as he could the appearance of the burglar. 
This he said was absolutely due to Charles’s in- 
terests, whatever might be the result. If Louis was 
arrested and there was any way to shield him from 
punishment afterwards, well and good. But they 
must not neglect any chance to recover the property, 
the nature or amount of ,which no one had any dis- 
tinct idea. 

But what was the old major’s astonishment on tell- 
ing his story at the police-oflice to find that he was 
at once an object of general interest ? 

“Lee, did you say? Lee? Is that the name of the 
man that was robbed?” asked one of the officers, 
coming forward. 

“ Yes, sir, Charles Lee.” 

“You've come to the right spot, sir. Look at that. 
Is that his box?” 

There was the metallic box unopened, and with 
the name painted plainly on the top, “‘ Charles Lee.” 

“That’s it, sir, undoubtedly. I don’t know the 
box, but that’s my grandson’s name. His trunk was 
broken open, but we did not know what was taken 
out. He is away from home.” 

“Ts that his watch?” 

“ Yes, sir, I know it well.” 

“That pin—these studs——” 

“I don’t know them—very probably they were 
his.” 

“Would you know the burglar if you should see 
him? I understand you to say that he slept at your 
grandson’s house last night.” 

“ Yes ; we should all know him there.” 

“Describe him as nearly as you can.” 

The major did so. 

“ That’s the man. We've got him.” 

“ How was he caught ?” 

“ Binney did it—that man yonder. He’s got owl’s 
eyes, and sees best in the night. LIreally believe his 
grandfather was an owl.” 

Binney laughed and looked much pleased. 

“He shall be rewarded, sir—I—l’ll see to that. 
But how was it done ?” 

“Teli him, Binney.” 

“ Well, sir. I was on my beat, standing in a door- 
way, shaded like, when I saw this man coming down 
the street, and thought there was something suspi- 
cious in his manner. I notieed twice as he came 
near a lamp that he crossed over, and that set me a 
thinking. I watched him from my hiding-place, and 
as he passed me I saw that he had something under 
the breast of his coat, which he held over it with one 
hand. That was enough. I stepped out and caught 
him. Ho gave one shriek, dropped the box, and then 
showed fight. But he only wanted one rap with 
this to make him reasonable, and I brought him 
here, where he gave a very contradictory account of 
himself, though he said it was on account of the blow 
which kind o’ confused him.” 

“ Give me Mr. Lee’s number,” said the other, “and 
I will bring him round for identification. He is in 
jail just now. I will bring the box and other things 
at the same time.” 

"The major did so, and then in great glee returned 
home, where he found the ladies still at the breakfast- 
table. He called Mrs. Lee out to tell her the news, 
and when she had exulted over the recovered treasure 
they decided at once to tell Mrs. Eldon. 

“She will want to see her son of course, when they 
bring him,” said the widow, ‘and we ought to tell 
her at once.” 

They did so, but the news added so much to the 
terror and grief of the poor lady that it was found 
difficult to pacifyher. That her son had really been 
found with the stolen property on his person (the 
box, the watch, and trinkets) was such a confirmation 
of the charge against him that there was no longer 
room for the faintest hope of his innocence. 

“Did you see the poor boy?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am, but I described him to the officers— 
gray clothes, soft hat, fine boots a little cracked— 
and they said it was thesame. Besides, it was in this 
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very street that he was arrested; but we'll gct him 
off, ma’am. There'll be nobody to appear against 
him, and—and Charles can manage it.” ’ 

“ Yes, yes, but you can never get the guilt off his 
soul, the disgrace from his name, nor close the hor- 
rible gulf that separates him from all that is pureand 
innocent. Oh, that sweet word! How I value it 
now—now that I can no longer apply it to my 
Lewy !” 

“Heaven will forgive him, ma’am, if he be a true 
penitent,” said themajor. “Then he will be innocent 
again, and, as to the disgrace, there will be none, 
for we will hush it—hush it all up. You needn't 
let even Celia know it, ma’am—I suppose that’s his 
sister.” 

“ Not even Colia—nobody but us—us and Charles. 
We'll keepit even from Alfred.” 

“ You are dear, good, noble people. Oh, if he had 
met with a little more kindness at home this would 
never have been. He was a dear, good boy; he 
loved me; he loved his sisters; he never, never was 
false, mean, or cruel—never. But Mr. Eldon was too 
harsh with him. I always told him so, and I must say 
it now in vindication of my boy.” 

“T believe you, madam. I saw his treatment of you 
to-day, and I believe you.” 

“T don’t wish to speak against my husband before 
strangers, but for my son’s sake I’ tell you how it 
was. We have a very small farm, and Mr. Eldon 
has a shop in the village too.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, our family is large—four boys and three 
girls—and Lewy is the eldest. He was always 
studious, and I wished to educate him, and did 


‘ver knew but Him,” she said, looking upwards. 


All the while he was preparing for college at the 
village academy he worked several hours a day, 
and all day on Saturday, on the farm willingly.” 

“A good college it is, too.” 


“Yes, that was a happy day for me; but Eldon was 
never satisfied about it—said we couldn’t afford it; 
and when he met with a few hundred pounds’ loss, 
about two years afterwards, nothing would do but 
hat Lewis must come home—just as he was about 
‘ntering the junior class—and give it all up.” 

“ Dear, dear, that was too bad.” 

“Then he was kept hard at work on the farm in 
summer; in the shop in winter—was allowed no 
recreation, no money—was poorly clothed — was 

solded perpetuaily, until he wrote a kind little 
letter of farewell to me and the children, and 
ran away. In the army he must have acquired 
sll his bad habits; but how he could have fallen so 
low—in so short a time—I cannot imagine. Perhaps, 


influenced by bad example, he took to drinking—for 
that is a vice that draws all others in its train.” 

“ We—we did notice something of this in his—in 
his breath,” said the widow, with hesitation. 

“Ah! ah! that’s it then—so low, so low! Yet, 
how even that should have made him dishonest, 
false, or mean, I cannot understand.” 

While they thus talked in the breakfast-room the 








door bell rang, and Ross and Binney, guarding the 
prisoner, entered the house. 

Mrs. Eldon turned very pale when she knew that 
they had come, and needed additional restoratives 


and support for many minutes; after which she was 
assisted upstairs. 

“Won't they let me see him alone?” she whis- 

ered 

“Probably the officers will not be willing to part 
company with him at present, madam,” said the 
major. “He might leap out of a window, you see. 


But you need not go in just yet; wait here until we 
have seen him, and prepared him for your appear- 
ance.” 

“Yes, yes, that will be better.” 

Major Todd with his daughter and grand-dangh- 
ter, went into the front parlour, where their recent 
guest was sitting, sullenand downcast, between the 
two policemen. He did not look up on-their entrance, 
and Ross, who was the first speaker, said, after bow- 
ing to the ladies: 


“We've brought him around, you see, to make 
matters quite sure. Hold up your head now,” he 
added, roughly, to the prisoner, touching him under 
the chin with his open hand, “and let these people 
have a good look at you.” 

“ There’s no need for that,” said the major; “ it’s 
the man ; it’s Louis Hartley!” 

“Yes,” added the widow, with a sigh 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. He stayed here last night—he took 


tea with us—he has been several times before.” 
= And you, young lady, what do you say?” - 
The same, sir. There can be no mistake as to his 
identity. But l hope—I hope, gentlemen, you will 





be able to let him off, we do not wish to appear 


against him.” 

“Tmpossible, miss! We've no right to do that, 
and I don’t think he deserves pity either. He mnst 
be a very hardened offender.” 

“Oh, no, sir, we know his history. It’s his first 
offence I’m sure; and if he were let off, I’m certain 
he would never commit another crime. Would you, 
Mr. Hartley?” 

“Tn course not,” said the man, raising his eyes 
now for the first time to the fair intercessor, 

“ How could you, Louis—how @ould you do suth 
a thing?” asked the widow. 

“Don’t know, ma'am; really cannot make it out. 
I think I must have been a little mad.” 

“We know his mother, who is one of the best of 
women,” added Laura, evidently much to the pri- 
soner’s surprise. 

“If nobody appears against him, miss, he’ll pro- 
bably be discharged ina day or two, though they 
may send for you and compel you to come and tes- 
tify. Icouldn’t say; at any rate we've no right to 
let him go.” 

“ We might shut up the house and go away for a 
few days, Laura. How would that do?” 

“ That would be capital, ma’am,” said the prisoner, 
who had been listening with great eagerness. “Oh, 
I did much more than that for your son, ma’am; 
think of that!” 

While he spoke the folding-doors slid a little way 
apart and a face so pale and ghost-like looked 
through that the policemen seemed startled by the 
apparition. 

A thin white hand clung to each of the sliding 
doors, supporting the trembling figure which seemed 
framed between them, upon whose face and neck 
straggling locks of gray hair descended, trembling 
with the tremour which pervaded every part of 
the agitated woman who had come so unexpectedly 
into view. 

Her eyes seemed strained to pierce the semi-dark- 
ness of the parlour, in the far end of which the 
officers and the felon sat, until, accepting the 
quickly offered arm of Major Todd, she advanced 
towards them. 

“Where, where is he?” she asked, hurriedly, as 
she approached the men. “ Where is my Lewy?” 

“Here, Mrs. Eldon, here!” replied the widow, 
pointing to and almost touching the prisoner. 

“That man! Oh, thank heaven! Thank heaven! 
That is not my son!” 

Her voice barely held out for this utterance, the de- 
lirium of joy evercame her, and she sank to the floor. 





CHAPTER XXXIV 


Wuewn Mrs. Eldon had recovered consciousness 
sufficiently to speak, she reiterated to her astonished 
ard delighted friends her assertion that the prisoner, 
to whom all eyes now turned, was not her son. 

“Oh, what a weight it has removed from my 
poor heart!” she said ; “ Lewy, my boy, is still inno- 
cent and good.” 

“I’m sure I’m as glad as you are,” the widow re- 
plied, wiping her eyes, ‘and I hope you'll prove to 
be right, but-———"” 

““Why, mother—don’t you suppose Mrs. Eldon 
knows her own son ?” 

“Yes, yes, of course: what didI say? I’m really 
so confused by all this that I can’t make it out. 
Who is this man? How did he know all about 
Louis and Alfred, and the escape, so as to pass 
himself off for my son’s friend and preserver ?” 

“How is it, man?” asked Ross, who had been 
informed of the main points of the story. “Make a 
clean breast of it now. It will be better for you.” 

“TI got it from Luke,” said the fellow, with a sup- 
pressed laugh. 

“From whom ?”’ 

“Old Luke, that helped him off. E heard him 
tell the story lots o’ times, and when he told me 
that him and the lieutenant was goin’ travellin’ I 
thought it would be a good time to try it on.” 

“But how did you know that my son Charles was 
absent? ” 

“T didn’t know anything about that. That was 
all accident. I should ha’ come jest the,same.” 

On farther questioning it appeared that the man 
was a discharged soldier (or deserter, as Ross 
guessed), and that he had not expected to get very 
much, but, finding the grateful ladies easy victims, 
he had returned again and again, until the idea of 
robbing the house occurred to him, and was carried 
into effect as has been seen. 

He tried to bargain for immunity from prosecution, 
by offering to bring back the greater part of the 
money which he had obtained from the ladies, but 
this, of course, they could nof agree to, and he was 
taken back to prison. It may as well be said of him 
now that he was subsequently tried, and, proving to 





be an old dffender, was transported. 





Before the policemen left the house Major Todd, 
whose joy over the recovered box was immeasurable, 
compelled Binney to accept a substantial reward, and 
assured him that when Charles came home he might 
éxpect to have it increased. 

The gratitude which Mrs. Lee and Laura had go 
mistakenly bestowed on the swindler and impostor 
they could now lavish on Mrs. Eldon, whom they 
overwhelmed with kindness, and rendered completely 
happy. 
o We thought it so strange,” said the widow, “that 
Louis should be so illiterate, because, you know, 
Alfred would not be apt to become intimate with such 
@ man.” 

“Of course not.” 

* We were repeatedly shocked by his coarsenegs, 
but we overlooked it as much as. we could.” 

In the evening, when Mr. Eldon came, his delighted 
wife made sure of seeing him softened into good 
nature by the tidings, bat the amelioration of his 
temper, although decided, was not lasting. He was 
glad, of course, that his son was not a felon, but he 
said there was no knowing how soon he would become 
one if he went on in his present course of disobedi- 
ence. 

They had been frightened ‘very unnecessarily, he 
said, and as to the impostor, it was something he 
couldn’t understand, how anybody should be taken 
in by him. 

“So we shall go homeas wise as we came, I sup- 
pose,” he added. 

“No—oh no—they have had far later news of 
Lewy than ours. e was not much punished (ho 
doesn’t say how much) for his part in the plot, and he 
was quite well when he wrote, which was several 
days after Mr. Lee’s escape.” 

And now the widow and Laura beset the churlish 
man for leave to his little wife to stay, and make 
them a visit of a few weeks, which she had promised 
to do, if her husband’s permission could be obtained. 

“ What good would that do?” he asked. “She 
can stay two or three days, until my business is 
finished. That’s enough. She'll be wanted at home, 
for there’s a great deal to do in the autumn.” 

Mrs. Eldon sighed, as if she would have said that 
no one knew that better than she. Autumn and 
spring, summer and winter. ; 

Mrs. Lee could do no less now than exténd the 
invitation to him, which he readily accepted. 

On the second ensuing day Charles camo home, 
and heard the story of what had taken place 
in his absence, with great interest, and greeted both 
the visitors with a welcome so hearty that Mr. 
Eldon’s good opinion of himself was vastly in- 
creased, and he became sure -that he was quite 
underrated at home. ) 

Charles did not censure nor even laugh at his 
mother and sister for their mistake, as they had 
dreaded; nor did he tell them how much more 
wisely he would have acted if he had been at home. 
What he thought about it was another matter. Yot 
he saw that he had been more remiss than they, in 
leaving so large an amount of property ‘so poorly 
protected; and the lesson was not lost upon him. 

He was not slow in reading the character of Mr. 
Eldon; but his admiration of, and his gratitude to 
Louis (whom he had never séen), were such that he 
overlooked the father’s fault, and resolved to pave 
the way for a prompt reconciliation on the'son’s re- 
turn. 

The visit was protracted day after day, on the 
urgent solicitation of the Lees; and the widow, at 
Charles’s request, after forcing upon her astonished 
friend a variety of costly presents, still taxed her 
ingenuity to think of something new to bestow. 

Mr. Eldon was not the man to hurry away under 
such circumstances, and he began to treat his wife 
with a little more consideration. When she would 
protest against the acceptance of some new gift the 
widow would say: 

“Tut! What is it compared to what Louis has 
done for us?” and thus’the selfish father was taught 
to entertain a higher opinion of his-rebellious son. 

Before he went home Charles astonished the 
sordid man still more ; for one evening, when he had 
relapsed into a grumbling mood, and made some 
allusion to what he had lost by-his farm, in conse- 
quence of Louis deserting him at a time when no other 
aid could be had, young Mr. Lee said: 

“How much—how. much, now, do you honestly 
think that you lost by yourson’s absence?” 

“Well, about three hundred pounds one way 
and another, and that’s a great dealin my circum- 
stances... The boy has never sent a pound of his 
wages home.” 4 

“Alfred said they never received but two months 
pay before they were taken prisoners; and after 
that they received none of course. At any rate he 
could have had no reason to suppose that you were 
in want.” 











“Of course not,” said Mrs. Eldon 
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“ Oh, of course not,” replied the husband, sneer- 
ingly. ‘ You will take his part.’ 

“ Don’t talk of robbing, Mr. Eldon,” said Charles 
good-naturedly. ‘Perhaps there’s a sido to the 
question that you have not properly considered ; and 
if he has wronged you, he may live to more than 
make it good.” 

“That's what I tell him, Mr. Leo.” 

“ But I don’t want Louis to stand even under sus- 
picion of being in your debt, while he ig so largely 
our creditor. I want to buy all your claim against 
him, and all your right to utter one word of blame or 
censure against him, either to hig face, or before 
others, including, of course, his mother and sisters.” 

Oharles laughed as he said this, and Mr. Eldon 
laughed too, but looked a little ashamed. 

“What's the price?” continued Mr, Lee, taki 
out hig pocket-book ; for he knew the man too w 
to be-afraid of his resenting the offer. 


Nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs, Eldon. “ Put up 


yourmoney ; ydudon’t suppose Mr, Eldon would———” 
‘ 


“The price is what I named,” interrupted, the 
husband, without taking any notice of his wife, 

“‘ And for three hundred pounds, you will sell me 
the exclusive right to scold and grumble at Lewy 
for any wrong he has done you?” 

“ Yes ” 

Charles counted out the money, still smiling ; Mrs. 
Eldon blushed and protested ; the other ladies said 
it was a good joke, and the shameless man received, 
counted and pocketed the notes with most evident 
satisfaction. 

A little farther urging, after this, induced. him to 
leave his wife with her new friends when he went 
home; and when, a few weeks subsequently, she re- 
turned, bearing enforced gifts for the unknown 
Jelia, Mary Ann, and Irene—gifts for Thomas, 
George, and Harry, far exceeding, in the aggregate, 
the value of his own “spoils,” the subdued man 
began to comprehend that the law of kindness was 
superior to that of harshness and exacting severity’ 





CHAPTER XXXV 


We must go back briefly to take a survey of 
what had befallen the Hastings family during the 
considerable period in which they. have. disappeared 
rom our history. 

Charles’s advice to them had been carefully 
followéd in one respect, for Roxiana had been sent 
to one of the best seminaries, but neither her mother 
nor Emily had relaxed their labours with the needle. 

Their little capital, although enough to dispel any 
fear of want for a year or more, could not be relied 
upon for permanent support, and while there was 
uncertainty as to any future additions to it, they did 
not dare to use it, except for the most necessary pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Rooke, learning that they had money, brought 
in a bill for nearly two years’ board for Roxiana, and 
frightened them into the payment of it, under threat 
of. a lawsuit which should double the amount in 
costs. 

So unaccountably indeed did their little fortune 
diminish, that Mrs. Hastings began to look, with 
painful forebodings, to a day in the near future 
when it would be all gone, and when they would 
again be living “from hand to mouth,” with largely 
augmented expenses. 

“T fear we have been extravagant in dresses,” 
said the mother, whose conscience smote her when- 
ever she took out her “Sunday best.” “TI could 
have done without this.” 

“Tam sure you haven't been extravagant, mother. 
Perhaps we have. But we were so short of every- 
thing; of course it cost us a great deal—and then he 
encouraged us to use our money freely.” 

“T wonder he has never written.” 

“Perhaps he has been too busy—perhaps he has 
been. unfortunate. We cannot tell.” 

“We cannot depend upon Mr. Lee,” the mother 
added. “ He has done a great deal already, and more 
than most. men would have done under the same cir- 
cumstances.” 

“OF course he has ; I know that,” replied Emily, 
“but I wish he hadn’t promised so much. I don’t 
like being taken up to be thrown down again. 
There’s poor Tom, out of business now, and looking 
perfectly disconsolate.” 

Tom was the undeclared lover of whom mention 
was made in a previous number, but who had since 
found courage to propose, and had been accepted by 
Emily on conditions. She would never leave her 
mother, she said, in her present state of poverty, but 
if fortune should ever smile upon any of them, 
enough to justify such a step, she would consent to 
make her lover happy. 

Mr. Tom Selby was patient and hopeful generally, 
but the recent loss of his situation, owing to the sudden 
*Uspension of the honse with which he was connected, 


‘there was Thomas. 





was an unexpected misfortune, and left him quite at 
his wits’ end. 

He wasa sprightly, handsome young man of twenty- 
four, or thereabouts, rather short and effeminate 
looking, except that he had very black eyebrows 
which seemed trying to be a substitute for the whis- 
kers or moustache which he had never been able to 
cultivate. His eyesand hair, like his eyebrows, were 
of the colour of the sloe, and as he usually dressed 
in black he looked sombre enough when dejected, 
which was not often. A pleasant word, a smile, 
or a joke, always roused him, and on such occasions 
the light that flashed from his eyes and teeth was 
quite dazzling. 

“T’ve been offered s partnership in Gregg & Wil- 
son’s if I could raise two thousand pounds,” he said 
to Emily, “ but they might as well ask for two mil- 
lions ; my chance of getting it would be the same.” 

“ How came they to offer it to you?” 

“T don’t know, Their junior has retired in conse- 
quenee of his father getting very rich, and wanting 
to send him abroad.” 

“ Yes, but what reason had they to suppose you, 
could maise such a sum ? ” 

“Oh; they knew that I had two rich relations, 
which, in my opinion, is equal to having none. 
A single rich relative mayassist-you, but when there 
are two, each of them thinks-the other can do it ag 
well ag he, and so, while the world counts you fortu- 
nate, you-are as badly off as if all your kin were 

aupers.” 
a It won't do to depend on relations.” 

“T know that; I mever did; but it’s aggravating 
to think that Uncle Joe could: make our fortune here 
without losing or risking a pound—for everybody 
knows that Gregg & Wilson’s are rich.” 

“So I have always heard.” 

“And he'd get-his interest and all, safe as from 
any other investment,” 

“ Have you asked him?” 

“No. Mother hinted it, but heseideverything ho 
had-was locked up in one operation and another; but 
And Thomas said he had no 
confidence in mercantile business in these days; but 
there was Joe.” 

“They're selfish men—but all ars not so.” 

“Mostly of one pattern, I expect. No, a young 
man must depend on his own muscle and his own 
brains, and then if he gets any help, well and good. 
I think I shall go to China.” ; 

“ To China, ‘om ?” 

“Yes. I’ve a chance as supercargo on a ship. 
I shall at least get my living for the next year, and 
save.a few pounds. I’m only an expense here.” 

It was Emily’s turn to be sad now, and although 
she did not oppose her lover’s plan, she wept over it 
insecret. <A painful parting they had, too, when the 
time came, that last evening before the ship sailed, 
when each simulated a hope they did not feel, to 
keep up the other’s spirit. 

With throbbing temples and fevered frame, Emily 
kept her bed the next morning, unable to rise, 
and unwilling to listen to the feeble consolations of 
her mother and sister. And when soon after her 
pretence of a breakfast, a visitor was announced, 
and that visitor proved to be Mr. Lee, she felt glad 
that sho was ill enough to be excused from seeing 
him, for she was sure she could not speak to a 
stranger without crying. 

But the mother’s eyes were also red, and Roxiana 
was looking very dismal when Charles caught his 
first glimpse of her; and although they both bright- 
ened with joy at the sight of their friend, he knew 
that something was amiss. 

He inquired for Emily, and was told that she was 
not weil 

“ Not seriously ill, I hope ?” he asked, earnestly. 

“No, sir; a headache only, and a little fever, I 
believe,” the mother replied. 

“ But—is there nothing more? Pray treat me as 
a friend, dear madam. You look as if you had, 
yourself, been crying.” 

“T have—for her, poor child! It’s nothing very 
serious, however. Separation from a dear friend—a 
lover, I may as weil say—who sails for China 
to-day.” 

“‘ Not serious! 
go to China for ?”’ 

“For want of something else to do. He was a 
clerk; his emplovers failed, or went out of business, 
and Mr. Seisy bad io do something. This was the 
first thing; that -ffere’, after several months of idle- 
ness.” 

“Tn whate wa ity does he go?” 

“ As supercargo, watever that may be. He re- 
turns with tas ship, but it will be a year yet, and 
his earnings will be very small. And poor Emily 
thinks this risk very great.” 

“When did he sail ?” 

“ He is to sail to-day at noon.” 

“Oh, ho! He’s not gone yet? 


Well, I think it is. What does he 


Lot’s see, then, if 


this can’t be remedied. Whatis the name of the 
ship, and who are tle owners ?” 
“Tt belongs to Hart Brothers,” 
with amazement 
“Say nothing to Emily. Perhaps it’s too late; 
but ’ll go and see what can be done.” 
Charles went, and learned that he had not sailed. 
“T have a friend who engaged as supercargo 
” 


“Oh,Mr. Selby. There he is talking with my 
partner now. Heis just going aboard.” 

-Mr. Selby turned on hearing his name mentioned, 
and looked at Mr. Lee, who was a little disconcerted ; 
and, bowing, said to him : 

“T ought not to have said a friend, for you are 
quite a stranger tome; but I wish to say a word 
to you apart, when you are quite at leisure.”’ 

“TIT am at leisure now, I believe,” bo replied, 
looking at his employer. 

“Certainly.” 

The young men retired, and after ten minutes’ 
conversation returned (Mr. Selby, with the traces of 
surprise and delight.on every part of his expressive 
countenance), when Mr. Lee said : 

“JT wish. to cancel this young man’s engagement 
with you. I hope it will not cause you much incon- 
venience, and I will do anything to assist you in 
finding asubstitute.” - 

“Oh, don't trouble yourself about that. We have 
had three applicants for the place since it was offerod 
to him.” 

“ Ah, yes, I see. You will let him off, then?” 

_ “Most certainly.” 

Charles walked off with his prize, and as Tom said 
that none of his traps had gone aboard yet, the young 
men went directly to the house of Mrs. Hastings, 
where their appearance and their news raised a tu- 
mult of joy which could not easily be deseribed. 

Emily was dressed and downstairsin a brief space 
of time, crying and laughing by turns, yet telling 
her-fover that a “ bad penny always returns,” and 
that she might have known he would come back. 

Charles, not the least happy of the company, par- 
ried all attempts to thank him, and said : 

“ Tf anybody is to be thanked, it’s little Roxy here 
She did it. She did it that night when she wrote on 
a piece of paper, ‘ Do not sign,’ and then handed it 
to me, and asked if I had dropped it. Ha! ha! 
There was presence of mind for you, in a litil, 
trembling, frightened girl.” 

Roxiana blushed and laughed, and said that she 
was sure she had been paid a hundred times over for 
that. 

“Not at all. You don’t understand business,’ said 
the young man. “I must have a settlement with 
you yet, but at present here’s another affair om 
hand. I told you, Mr. Tom Selby—excuse me, sir, but 
that’s what they all call you here.” 

“That’s my name. I like to hear it from you. It 
sounds frank and friendly.” 

Charles shook hands with his new friend, and 
continued : 

“T told Tom to stay af home, and I'd see that he 
was not a loser by it; that’s all I’ve done so far. He 
took my word for it, and the next thing is how to 
make it good. Do you know of anything here, Mr. 
Selby, in your line of business ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the young man, with a falling 
countenance. “ If I had, [shouldn't have taken that 
place, you know.” 

“ Yes, I see.” 

“JT heard of a clerkship yesterday, which hardly 
pays board-—” 
“Ah! never 

else 2?” 

Tom shook his head. 

“ Nothing that I can hear off, without capital.” 

“ But with capital, then. Do you know of any- 
thing ?” 

“Oh, yes, with a large sum—a very large sum—~— 
two thousand pounds—-—” 

Charles smiled. 

“JT could get a first-rate partnership, but there’s 
no use talking about that.” 

“Perhaps there may be. Tell me ali about it 

Mr. Selby did.. He told everything very minutely 
about the firm, and their offer to him. 


replied the mother, 


mind that. Isn't there something 


uet’s go and see them,” said Mr. Lee, ta 4 his 

hat, and ‘Tom followed, bewildered with his new 
and dazzling prospect. 

In. two hours Charles had obtained full infor- 

mation about the standing of Gregg and Wilson’s, 

the business reputation of Mr. Selby, aud had learned 


that the firm still held their offer good. 

“ You shajl have the money to put in within forty- 
eight hours,” suid Mr. Lee, “and we may consider it 
setiled.” 

“Allright. We'll have the articles drawn out then, 
so that the new firm will date from the beginning 
of next month, which is close at hand.” 





“J don’t understand it,” said Tom, again shaking 
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hands with his new friend as they went out. It’s 
just as if I had found a gold mine opening right under 
my feet.” 

“ What will your profits be?” 

“ Three thousand a year, at least, over and above 
the interest that I shall have to pay you.” 

“ That you will pay to Roxy. Iam going to hand 
your securities over to her. She will own your capi- 
tal ” 


Mr. Selby opened his eyes wider and wider. He 
rubbed them to make sure that he was not asleep. 

“ You will want to be married soon?” continued 
Charles. 

“Within a month, if I can have my way.” 

“Sosay I. Let's go and look at some houses.” 

Tom was perfectly astonished, and he consented 
without any comment. 

“You'd like to have Mrs. Hastings and Roxy live 
with you, I suppose?” 

“ Above all things.” 

“You'll require a good-sized house, then—but on 
reflection I'll leave the selection of it to Roxy, who 
will own it.” 

“ Own it?” 

“Yes, I shall buy it for her. You will be her 
tenant, rent free, for a few years, until you get well 
started in business ; and as to the furniture * 

“Ob, I can get that,” said Tom, hastily. “Pray, 
let me do something. My credit will be good for some 
thousands the moment the articles are signed.” 

Charles smiled, and replied: 

“T should like to gratify you, but if you are not 
particular I should prefer to furnish the house, and 
give it all complete to Roxy. The fact is,” he con- 
tinued, apologetically, “I believe ladies think more 
of good furniture than of lands and houses. It ap- 
peals more directly to their senses.” 

“ True,” said Tom. 

“And you'll have the use of it all the same, you 
know, for the present ; and as you'll provide fox the 
whole family a 

“Good! Iam glad I can do something.” 

“That will be a sort of offset for the use of the 
house and furniture, and your accounts will be near 
enough square for relations.” 

“ It will leave me greatly in debt to Roxy,” said 
Tom; “but never mind. [ see my way.” 

“ Yes, if the obligation be too heavy, you can al- 
ways diminish it by presents, &c.” 

“Exactly. We shall not quarrel, unless they are 
obstinate about having things made up for, you see. 
But I think the old lady will be reasonable.” 

“You can go and explain all this to them, and I 
will come round to tea about six o’clock.” 
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[Roxy EXPRESSES HER GRATITUDB.j 


“Oh, I am go glad I am totell them. 
I'm a partner, Roxy is to own my capital, and is to 
have a furnished house, which we are all to live in 
together.” 

“Yes, a good house, worth at least as much as the 
sum I advance for you, and be particular to assure 
her that I do not give her those things as a present, 
but simply in payment of a debt.” 

“I shall obey you.” 

Mr. Selby found some difficulty in obtaining cre- 
dence for his wonderful news, and when Charles 
came, a few hours later, the joyous excitement of his 
friends was still unabated. 

This feeling was not unmixed with a sense of hu- 
miliation on the part of Roxiana, but this happiness 
of raising her mother and sister from a state of po- 
verty and toil to comparative wealth outweighed all 
other considerations. 

Nor were Charles’s constant efforts to dispel her 
scruples without effect. 

“ You have earned it, and Ican afford it,” he said. 
“ Pray allow me to be simply just, without oppress- 
ing you with a sense of obligation.” 

“T will try not to feel oppressed,” Roxy replied, 
with a sweet smile ; “ but 1 cannot view your bene- 
faction in the way you represent it. Indeed, I do 
not want to do so; I prefer the privilege of being 
grateful.” 

Charles thought her prettier than ever before; her 
voice was more musical, her motions more graceful ; 
but it had never occurred to him to fall in love with 
this gentle girl, and he supposed (sage youth) that 
she had been equally discreet. : 

What was there, indeed, in him, he asked himself, 
to excite the love of a sweet, sensitive, and intelli- 
gent girl? If it had been Alfred, who had thus been 
thrown in her way, his lively, witty, intelligent 
brother, she could not have failed to admire, perhaps 
to love him. 

Then the thought flashed upon him that here 
might possibly be a remedy for his poor brother's 
misery. If he could be thrown, accidently as it 
were, into companionship with Roxiana, perhaps they 
might become interested in each other, and the 
torn tendrils of his heart might close xround this 
new object of affection. 

Visions of his loved brother, 1 estore lto his former 
vivacity, to that exuberance o: sviztt which once 
made him a delight to all who came near him, 
dawned upon Charles’s mind, and he resolved that 
he would, if possible, try this very delicate experi- 
ment. 

Alfred would be at home in a month or so, perhaps 
tired of travel, and more than likely disposed to 
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postpone his foreign tour until spring. At all events 
he would spend some weeks at home, and it would 
be easy to have Roxy there on a visit to Laura 
during that interval. 

She was so bewitching and winning in her ways, she 
was such a little pink of neatness and purity, that 
Charles was sure his brother must be pleased with 
her—and being once pleased what might not follow? 
The shadow of that old grief might gradually pass 
from his heart, and be followed by the sunlight of a 
new fresh love. 

So, when Charles’s business was finished, that is, 
when he had drawn upon Mr. Ogilvie for the money 
he wanted, and had paid in Tom’s capital, and had 
handed over the securities (Mr. Selby’s notes) and the 
purchase money for the house and iture to Mrs. 
Hastings, making them all feel as if they were « 
branch of the house of Rothschilds—after all this he 
broached the subject of a visit from Roxiana to his 
sister Laura. 

Roxy blushed at the proposal, and then blushed 
still deeper to think t she had done so; but 
Charles did not stop to wonder; he only thought 
how it heightened her beauty, and wished that Alfred 
could see her now. 

“TI shall bring Laura with me the next time | 
come,” he said, “and I want you to promise that 
you will return with us then to London.” 

Roxy looked at her mother, who answered for her, 


ing : 

“She is much obliged to you, and she'll be véry 
happy to go.” 

“How do you know, mother?” 

“ Why, you have just told me. Don't you think I 
can read that transparent face of yours, with your 
whole soul shining right through it ?” 

Roxy blushed deeper now, and said to Mr. Lee: 

“Tt is not necessary for me to say anything, then.” 

“Not a word; only be ready when we come two 
or three weeks hence. I will-write to you a day or 
two before, and Laura I am sure will be delighted 
Have you ever been in London?” 

“ Never.” 

“Oh, that is fortunate ; we shall have so muck to 
show you. Laura will go with you everywhere, 
and Alfred, too, I hope, when he comes home. As 
for myself, I am quite a man of business.” 

“ Who is Alfred ?” Mrs. ings asked. 

And now, for the first time, les told them 
about his brother, and his extraordinary adven- 
tures, awakening the deepest interest, but he hinted 
nothing of the broken heart for which he was 
thus covertly seeking a balm. 

(To be continued) 
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LEAVES OF FATE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Amyas Ayre,” é¢., 66 
a 
CHAPTER IV. 

The star that measures out our day, 
And all things with his light doth cheer, 
Hath run his course, and on his way 
Baits not, but starts his new career. 

Mr. Humpurey Ross and Jem White the black- 
smith took leave of each other at the foot of the 
highway, both with their faces turned from the Poin- 
gon mansion and went homeward, but half an hour 
afterwards they both met again at the avenue gate, 
each looking a little disturbed. 

“T came to look after my horse,” explained the 
young man. 

“I thought I would see if any of '’em knew about 
my work,” stammered Jom, and then hurried away. 

Humphrey went into the house to learn if the re- 
latives had yet arrived. 

Elsie Damon’s thin face and corkscrew curls 
peered over the carved balustrade of the upper land- 
ing, watching all arrivals. She came down, tiptoe- 
ing all the way as she recognized the visitor. 

“You wish to see Miss Poinson,” said she, shak- 
ing her head, and consequently the curls, in what 
she believed a very arch and girlish fashion. “ Well, 
to be sure, it is natural. But she is a Poinson, after 
all, and has her queer ways. No one is to be ad- 
mitted. But here comes Jem White the black- 
smith, who wished to know if he’s to keep on 
with some work the master gave him. 
says over the name twice, ‘ Jem White, Jem White,’ 
goes straight down to see him, and stays half an 
hour talking with him. But all the rest of her own 
friends are denied. That’s queer, I say.” 

“ Miss Poinson knows what is best, and whatever 
decision she makes will be right and proper, you may 
be sure of that,” replied the young man, empha- 
tically, with what was meant for a withering glance. 

Yet after he had left and was riding home, the 
circumstance recurred to him, and he could not deny 
that it had a singular aspect, and, taken in connection 
with Jem White’s significant looks, rather annoyed 
end puzzled him. 

He was thankful to hear, that evening, that the 
express train brought Mr. Ralph Poinson and his 
wife. It somehow seemed to take a little responsi- 
bility off from himself, for since Mr. Swithin Scholer’s 
declaration, he had had a woeful vision of a deadly 
*\wpent charming to its ruin an innocent dove. 


And she | 





{THE HAND AND THE LAMP. ] 


“Mr. Ralph Poinson will keep good guard against 
foreign adventurers,’ he murmured; “and Mrs. 
Poinson will comfort dear Winifred as only a woman 
can. My poor, sorrowful, stricken darling! if only I 
could bear all her sorrow!” repeated he. 

Yet still he could not overcome the restlessness 
which haunted him, and presently, when every one 
in his father’s house was fast asleep, he arose from the 
couch upon which he had thrown himself without 
removing his clothing, took his hat and a light cloak 
and went out into the clear starlight night, and 
without a single vacillating movement took the 
street leading to the Poinson mansion. He was ner- 
vously sensitive of the slightest sound, and slirank 
into the shade of the shrubbery on the roadside, 
when a firm step came from behind him. 

There was no mistaking that erect, military air. 
What was Mr. Swithin Scholer, the German traveller, 
doing at the gateway of the Poinson mansion? Had 
he, too, been called out by some strange, mysterious 
thrill? Poor Mr. Humphrey Ross felt his heart 
sink with a woeful dread, and then rebound 
fiercely. He should not win, his accursed spells 
should meet a counteracting charm. He would 
fight him every inch of the way. He said this to 
himself, his teeth set, and his hand clenched. He 
was desperately in earnest, this honest-hearted 
lad, and it sent the angry warmth to his blood to 
recall the foreigner’s cool allusion to his youth 
and inexperience, his sneering declaration of the 
light and fleeting nature of his love for Winifred 
Poinson. Most of all, it angered him to know 
how powerful such evil weapons, as this elegant and 
fascinating man of the world held in his grasp, 
might be, te win the one prize for which he longed 
away from him. 

So Mr. Humphrey Ross followed Mr. Swithin 
Scholer, fuming with unavailing rage, while the 
latter, walking in that light, inimitably graceful and 
easy gait of hia, was triumphantly soliloquizing : 

“So at last capricious Fortune smiles upon me. 
Nothing could be more brilliant than this idea of 
mine, keeping a careful watch here to-night. What 
I have discovered is the magic thread which un- 
winds the whole mystery. Bravo! the rest is easy 
enough.” 

Mr. Humphrey Ross followed him to the house at 
which he was a guest, and then returned to his own 
home, little dreaming that he had been just one hour 
too late to prevent the mischief, of whose nature, of 
course, he was entirely ignorant, but of which he had 
yet received vague forebodinggs. 

For while he beheld only a scene of profound 
quiet and peacefulness, a darkened house, and 
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vacant grounds lying in the solemn silence of mii- 
night, Mr. Swithin Scholer, from his secure covert 
under the larch hedge, had watched a quiet figure 
glide out from the house, along the lawn, down the 
avenue to the gate, where another figure joined it, 
and the two went stealthily and hurriedly down the 
street, crossing the fields, and taking a short foot- 
path which led away to the lonely lane where Jem 
White’s smithy was located. 

Carefully concealing his proximity, they being 
too anxious and hurried in their own movements 
to be looking behind them, this curious stranger 
had followed step by step, and he was there, near 
enough to see and hear when the pair, passing 
around the smithy, went to the door of the little 
cottage in which it was understood ..at Jem 
White kept bachelor’s hall, and gave four peculiar 
knocks at the door, which, in a moment after, was 
unclosed by someone bearing a lamp, whose light 
revealed to Mr. Swithin Scholer just the informa- 
tion he desired; for it showed him the pallid, 
agitated face of Winifred Poinson, the rough and 
swarthy features of Jem White, and something still 
beyond—his quick, sharp eye did not fail to note that 
the hand which held the lamp was of another sort 
from the horny, begrimed member of Jem White. It 
was delicately shaped, aristocratically white, and on 
one finger blazed a genuine diamond, which sent its 
treacherous spark of light out into the darkness, and 
eonfirmed for the secret watcher the suspicion he had 
longed to see established. 

All this Mr. Swithin Scholer discovered, while 
Mr. Humphrey Ross was trying vainly to silence the 
premonitions of mischief which would, not let him 
sleep. 

The door closed in a moment, and left him only the 
blank wall of the cottage, the drooping boughs of the 
tree, and the clear sky above, but the silent observer 
from the smithy corner guessed accurately the scone 
transpiring within, and waited with imperturbable 
patience, until, something like an hour afterwards, 
the opening door revealed the two returning forms. 
But the tall, slender figure whose graceful propor- 
tions were hardly concealed by the loosely hanging 
cloak could not be that of Jem White. 

Even the cool, calm current in Mr. Swithin Scholer's 
veins quickened as he shrank a little closer into the 
shade of the old building. There was a gem blazing 
on his shirt frill, which he often facetiously called 
his retiring capital, worth a small fortune; but he 
would have given it gladly to have obtained another 
glow of lamplight on the unknown’s face. 

Whoever it was, though there was a little air of 
shrinking or timidity in her gesture, Winifred Poin- 
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son allowed him to place a supporting arm around 
her waist, walked with him to her home, and the 
stranger accompanied her into the house in the same 
stealthy fashion—returning, however, in a vory brief 
time, and parting from the beautiful heiress of Mr. 
Matthew Poinson, lying there in his shroud, with a 
tender kiss. 

“Heaven bless you, my darling!” he said. “I 
shall count the hours, the very minutes, until I see 
you again ; and I shall depend upon your promise 
to him who is gone. Good night, dear Wini- 
fred.” 

Winifred’s low words were inaudible, although the 
venturesome eavesdropper had established himself 
behind the vine-hung pillar near the very door, 
while they had been absent. He remained there until 
the unknown had passed away down the avenue, and 
then cautiously emerged from his hiding-place, say- 
ing, inwardly : 

“So, ho, Lieutenant Guy! our paths once more 
must needs intersect. Little do you dream that I am 
here to have my share in this little mystery. The 
same lies all in my hands; and if I balk your plans, 
you will notdare demur. The pretty, impulsive, high- 
spirited Winifred shall not waste her sweetmess upon 
you, let her have promised what she may. Nor 
shall that stupid boy obtain so rich a prize: It is 
all for me, fortunate at last, after the buffets and 
trials of my varying experience. I alone can fully 
appreciate, I alone shall be able to win'the pretty 
heiress.” 

These thoughts kept Mr. Swithin Scholer in merry 
humour, while Winifred Poinson knelt in her dark- 
ened chamber, her pale face buried in her hands, her 
trembling lips murmftring : 

“It is hard, oh, itis very hard. Heaven help me 
to do my duty, and forgive me if it be wrong that I 
cannot so suddenly foree myself to love him. That 
promise weighs upon'me heavily. Oh my father, 
surely you could not think it wrong to-ask it of me 
Why, then, does-it frighten me so greatly to remem- 
ber that'it-must be fulfilled ?” 

And something like two miles away, there was a 
graceful figure standing at & balcony: window, ‘the 
dark, Jewish face pressed against the cool pane, the 
fiercely-flaming eyes looking wistfully towards the 
East, where, in the daylight, might be seen the tall 
chimneys of the Poinson mansion. 

The soft light from within revealed the gleaming 
of jewels, the glossy sheen of her silken robe, the 
haughty beauty of face and figure; but it showed 
also the delicate fingers clenched in their grasp of 
the lace curtain, the lips quivering, and angry tears 
on the flushed cheeks 

“What ails me to-night?” murmured Faustina 
Inchbald, impatiently. “What wild influence is 
upon me? Iam so strangely drawn towards that 
poor child. If I only dared go to her, to weep with 
her, to love and fort her. Oh, how much sweeter 
a life of placid, loving friendship beside her, than all 
this feverish gaiety—this idle adulation. If I dared 
—if I only dared confess it all. Nay, I would, Iam 
sure I would, if I were sure she would be merciful, 
that she would not turn away from me in scorn and 
loathing. Oh, if I only could have found her poor 
and needy. How happy it would have made me to 
lavish upon her this gold that is now so hateful! 
Now there is nothing for me to do.” 

She paused, this brilliant, self-possessed woman of 
f 1, who reigned queen and star wherever she 
. wearily and bitterly 
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| gentle mistress of hers. 
to this pure, sweet Winifred Poinson, | 


fred prayed, and arose calm and strengthened, Mrs. 
Inchbald only moaned and shuddered. 

It had been many long and woeful yearssince Faus- 
tina Inchbald had lisped a child’s innocent prayers, 
and, alas, womanhood had led her far away from 
such holy ways, until she dared not approach the 
only source of comfort, or ask for aid from the ony 
poe who could heal her brufged and festere 
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CHAPTER V 


When hope lies dead within the heart, 
By secret sorrow close concealed, 

e shrink lest looks or*words impart 
What must not be revealed 


Exsrz DAMON was one of those individuals, who, 
when once they get an idea, hold on to it’with bull- 
dog pertinacity. Now it had struck her, when she 
hovered around the dying bed of the master of the 
mansion, that there was something in his intense 
anxiety for his daughter’s appearance, even beyond 
the natural solicitude for the parting words of tender- 
ness. This faint suspicion was strengthened; when 
every one was so peremptorily dismissed, and the 
dying man left alone with his daughter, and posi- 
tively confirmed, when her lynx eyes noticed the fixed 
horror on *the cold, white face of poor Winifred, 
when the trying scene was ended. And from that 
moment, from pure curiosity rather than any evil or 
malicious. intent, Elsie sét-herself to ferret out the 
— ar ; 

he had no particular attacliment to the Poinson 
interest, to hinder her being rather unscrupulous in 
herinvestigation. She had onlylived in the family for 
one year, and-while she bore her amiable but. hith- 
erto thoughtless young mistress no ill-will, she had 
none of that faithful attachment and innate loyalty 
which an old servant would havo felt under the 
same circumstances. bg 

Sometimes, indeed, while shé had,plied her nimble 
needle over the rich robes of the petted young 
heiressy.she had been contrasting that lavish ex- 
penditure with her own straitened circumstances, 
and grumbled a little, as if she bad somehow been 
shamefully abused, because Winifred Poinson was 
an heiress, and Elsie Damon only a poor workwoman. 
Oftentimes she built up magnificent visions while 
her skilful fingers wrought at costly fabrics. She, 
Elsie Damon, was some time or other to come upon 
the wonderful stroke of fortune which should send 
her, also, into these gay and festivescenes. She also 
should tread royally in velvet, and glitter with 
jewels. Many and many a tiresome task and forlorn 
hour was wiled away with these visionary plans, 
which, after all, gave more satisfaction and pleasure 
than their realization could have done. 

Should she wear rose-coloured satin and pearls 
at such and such a grand reception? No; blue 
velvet and diamonds. 

Humph! Would not hercostume cast in the shade 
the simple silk tissue this careless creature was 
getting ready! And Elsie would toss her head 
scornfully while she snipped off her thread, and 
sewed away hour after hour. 

Poor soul! it helped her to forget the pain in her 
side which the tiresome posture gaveher. It dulled 
the smart when the incessant pricking brought drops 
of blood from the abused finger-tips, andif the thought 
failed to occur that the rose colour or blue velvet 
would hardly harmonize with her poor, sallow face 
and faded eyes, so much the more satisfaction she 
derived 

But sometimes the young mistress would come in 
to try on the dress, and Elsie, standing up before 
the long dressing-glass to assist in the fitting, would 
see the two figures, and the faces side by side, and, 
dimmed though her eyes might be by the glamour of 
her imagination, she was not yet so blind but she 
could perceive the contrast between that fair young 
face with all its freshness of bloom, its wealth of 
glossy hair, and starry eyes, and her own uncomely 
lined countenance. 

And then, for a little time, Elsie would go back 
to her work with fierce, rebellious thoughts to 
keep her company, and would only regain com- 
posure by a still larger draft upon her fancy. Why 
not, with the diamonds, obtain a fairy spell which 
should restore youth’s fairness of tint, and grace of 
outline ? 
one was as likel 
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Elsie Damon was ready then, if not positively t 
rejoice at the sudden cloud which had dropped over 
Winifred Poinson’s hitherto sunny sky, still to think 
that it was rather fair and just that trouble and trial 


should come to her. And when she saw Mr. Humphrey 


Ross, with his anxious, sympathizing face looking | Poor man! 
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wistfully for Winifred’s appearance, sho could not 
forbear imparting to him the one bit of suspicious 
P ing which came to her knowledge, and long 
‘or farther confirmation with which to shock and 
startle him. 

And it was Etsie Damonalone of all the household 
who, that night, heard the careful opening of Wini_ 
fred’s door, and it like the quick-witted work. 
woman to slip out of bed, and softly lifting her own 
latch, peep out to discover that the young lady wag 
descending the stairs. 

“She is not going then to look at the corpse,” 
thought Elsie. : 

And a little mere venturesome scrutiny showed her 
the shawl ‘and head-wrapping, for the hall lamp 
always shed its dim light through the night. 

“She is actually going out of doors. Gracious 
goodness, what can it mean?” 4 

And cautiously peering over ‘the railing, Elsio 
watched the hall door open and close noiselessly. - 
Her own room did not look out to the avenue, and 
there was but one available one which did, and with- 
out any — Elsie went to that one, though it 
was in a little dressing-room only separated bya glass 
door from the chamber in which the ohilbae wes ying, 
She had a brief glimpse of a figure flitting past the 
stone pillar of the gateway. 

The astonished woman drew one long breath, thon 
stole back to her own room, dressing herself care- 
fully, and then returned to her station at the win- 
dow. 

Once ghe gave a little shuddering glance towards 
the glass door, mindful of the awful presence on the 
other side, but curiosity gave her courage, and sho 
remained, until she saw the returning figure. 

She rubbed her eyes, half believing that she had 
fallen into.a doze. There were certainly two, if that 
flitting shadow in the rear did not make a third 
She arose hurriedly to returmto her own room, and 
then she sat down again. 

No one, surely, would. discover her there. Sho 
would wait a Mible: tongs, and.what development 
might. not Bs id? 


was not long kept in susponse. Only her keen 


ears would have caught the sound of those cautions 


footfalls without, but Elsie knew that they passed 
along to the door on the other side, and her eager eyes 
caught the first faint glow of kindled light, which 
diffused itself through the other chamber, and crept 
through the glass door into the dark dressing-room 
Elsie did notneed to change her place. 

The window-seat commanded, through this glass 
door, besides the avenue without, exactly such a 
view of the adjoining chamber ag she desired 
Slowly the light revealed to her the snowy drapery 
of the bed, flowing from the massive, carved posts, 
and then she saw the long outline of the yet un 
coffined form. 

Across these came the figure of Winifred Poinson 
placing the candle at the head of the couch, and then 
turning a sorrowful, pallid, tear-stained face towards 
someone else, who slowly and reverently approached 

Elsie Damon's little gray eyes were dilated to their 
utmost extent, as they beheld the mysterious mid- 
night visitor. She knew at once it was someone 
she had never seen before. What grace of move 
ment! what wonderful beauty! Who could it be? 
In vain she tormented herself with the conjecture 
She could only declare it was the most elegant and 
the handsomest gentleman she had ever seen. The 
ideal hero whom her romantic~ visions had pictured 
in early girlhood could not have been a more perfect 
model for a Narcissus or an Apollo. 

A complexion of almost feminine delicacy and 
brilliancy, features symmetrical enough to have 
served for a Greek statue, large, full, and tenderly- 
softened eyes with long and curling lashes, wavy 
masses of lustrous golden hair, and a full beard 
of a deeper hue. The light of the candles, 
shining fulf upon his face, as he approached the 
corpse, revealed all this to Elsie’s astonished and ad- 
miring eyes, which were not able to read the marks 
of weakness around the full, red lips, nor to trace the 
lines of premature exhaustion and dissipation left 
upon the broad, white forehead 

Whoever it was, he bent down over dead Mr. Mat- 
thew Poinson with an awed and solemn face. [Elsio 
was almost certain she saw a tear fall upon the 
slender hand, though it might have been the spark! 
Then Winifred 
nearer, and the stranger’s arm was flung aroun 
her 

“My poor darling 


ch 
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murmured the rich and ° 
“Hush! Oh, be cautious! If my uncle should 
hear. Oh, Guy, remember what it would be for you 
to be discovered here!” whispered Winifred. 
“They are all asleep. Besides, I turned the key 
If anyone comes you have only to say you are Si 
ting by your father, and do not wish to be disturbed 
poor maa! how little he thought when! 
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was pleading with him for permission to meet you, 
the other day, that it would come so soon, and find 
him in his shroud. My preciousone! What can I 
aay or do to comfort you for this great loss ?” 

Winifred Iddked up wistfully into his faco as she 
replied : 

“ [cannot tell, it is all so strange. Oh, Guy, how 
long must this secrecy last? It seems so strange 
and hard that Uncle Ralph cannot know—that none 
of my friends guess your existence, or what you are 
tome. How long must it be, Guy ?” 

The bright, handsome face clouded over, the scar- 
let lips under the golden-tinged moustache worked 
nervously and angrily. 

“Heaven knows 1 wish it were in my power to 
answer you. It may be no Jonger than to-morrow. 
Just one man’s death would decide it for me. And it 
may be years—if he lives so long! He, lying there 
dead before us, arranged howitshould be. Oh, Wini- 
fred, Winifred! don’t tell me that you will lose pa- 
tionce. Think how terrible it is for me, and tell me 
that you will love me enough to wait, that you will 
be my solace, my comfort, my only blessing.”’ 

His tone was passionately tender and pathetic. 
The girl put both her hands into his, and answered, 
with her eyes not upon his, but fixed solemnly on the 
dead man’s face : 

“T will, Guy ; if it lasts to the last day of my life, 
| will have patience, and do my best.” 

He caught her in his arms, and kissed her again 
and again. 

“ My precious darling! My generous-hearted girl! 
My noble Winifred!” 

She seemed to shrink alittle from his caresses, and 
whispered : 

“Oh, be cautious! If anyone should hear or guess. 
You must take your lastlook now. Say farewell now, 
dear Guy, to my fathery and return at once.” 

“But [shall see yousoon—and often ?” pleaded he. 

“Yes, oh, yes—as often as possible. Take your 
good-bye now. I told you what message he left 


Together they bent over the motionless form, and, 
while the girl’s slender figure was shaken by her 
stifled sobs, her eyes dry and feverish, his cheek 
was wet with a sudden gush of tears. 

Then Winifred put out the candle, the pair moved 
autiously away, and the little scene was ended for 
Blsie Damon, who stood like a stone figure, hardly 
ble to realize that it was not ali a dreaim, although, 
indeed, she was wide awake to the surprising nature 
of her discovery. 

She dared not stir for half an hour; then she crept 
away to her bed, though not to slumber. Here was 
actual food for her romantic imagination, and, move- 
over, a more tangible prospect for her own advance- 
ment than she had yet possessed. 

“Well, well, who would have thought it? This 
beats all. An innocent child, indeed!” ejaculated 
she, in soliloquy, a dozen times. “I wonder what 
Mr. Humphrey Ross would say, if ho knew it? And 
Mr. Ralph, and Mrs. Miranda? Well, well, well! 
These innocent-acting girls are the most sly, after all. 
He’s too handsome for such a deceiving coquette, 
who’s made a dozen others think she'll have them. 
What can they all see in her—these poor, dear, de- 
ceived lovers, that their tender hearts must be 
pierced, when there are other souls would be faithful 
and true till death ?” 

And Miss Elsie sighed lugubriously, then pre- 
sently brightened up undera brilliant idea. She 
would somehow manage to find this wonderful 
Adonis. 

She would tenderly and delicately show him how 
he was wasting his noble heart’s devotion at an un- 
worthy shrine. And in the stricken sorfow of his 
Neart, how might not her gentle sympathy comfort, 
snsole, andeonquer him? 

And already in fancy she saw those wonderful 
blue eyes turning fondly to her, and heard those red 
lips uttering flattering words of praise. She had 
never seen so charming a person before. She would 
find him, though she sought the world over; but it 
need not require any desperate exertion. 

She had only to watch Winifred Poinson’s move- 
ments, and, once meeting him, she would trust her 
woman’s wit for the rest. 

Already Elsie Damon seemed to have won her 
long-expected prize. She even went so far as to re- 
solve to make so momentous an expenditure as the 
purchase of a new set of lovely curls. 

“Curls are so irresistible, always,” thought she, 
playing with the little wad of corkscrew ringlets 
bunching out from her temples, “that I am eure if I 
have a set for the back of my head, and entwine in 


them a string of pearls—{you can’t tell those lovely | 


Unitations from the genuine thing, at a little dis- 
tance)—I am sure I shall be vastly improved. [I 
will try just a trifle of rouge, too. Ob,if I should 
win him! So handsome, gal/ant,and agreeable. And 
of course he is rich—he had on a diamond ring. Oh, 





I knew my fortune would be bright, some time or 
other! Oh, I felt sure that I was not always to be 
miserable and desolate !” ° 

And, hugging her delusion fondly, Elsie went to 
sleep at last, and dreamed, like any romantic school- 
girl, of a pair of bright blue eyes, and reg lips under 
a moustache. 

Meanwhile, the object of her thoughts was lean- 
ing out of an upper window of the humble cottage 
of the blacksmith, gazing drearily and disconsolately 
about, too excited and nervous to be able to sleep. 

“ What a mystery it is—this life of ours,” he mut- 
tered, changing the hand which supported his head. 
“Sometimes Iam tempted to despise myself that I 
cling to existence, when my days slip away in this 
poor and paltry fashion. It almost drives me mad, 
when I think whatI might have been. Good heavens! 
what a prospect would be before me now, if it were 
not for this threatening fate! And it is my own 
fault. At least, I was ready to rush madly into ruin, 
when I might have held back. He said so, only the 
other night. How solemnly he talked. I thought 
he was cruel and unkind then—that he was only 
thinking of Winifred’s happiness ; but I see now that 
it was rather the earnestness of his desire to impress 
me profoundly. He cared more for me than I thought, 
or he never would have bound her by that promise. 
She will keep it, I know. Dear girl! Just this little 
talk with her has brightened me out of my dulness; 
and yet Iam saddened, too. It is so long since 1 
have been in a woman’s presence, that it brings 
everything back to me. Oh, that woman who was 
the curse of my life—how I loved her! What mad, 
wild idolatry it was! I cannot bear to think of 
her now, without a quickened pulse. It is her image 
which drives away sleep from my pillow to-night; 
which fills me with this nervous thrill, this wild un- 
rest. It almost seems as if her spirit’ was calling 
mine. Whereis she? Perhaps she is dead, and it 
is really her spirit, seeking now with its strange, 
mysterious magnetism to impress itself upon me.” 

He leaned still farther out, looking off towards the 
line of trees against the rising hill at his right, and 
sighed drearily. Presently he put up his hand with 
an impatient gesture, as if wipiug away some cobweb 
from his brain. 

“ Pshaw ! my imagination shall not run away with 
me. Jam nervous to-night. I will read away the 
troublesome mood.” 

And, closing the window, he retreated to the 
pretty little room behind, which was fitted up in a 
luxurious and tasteful manner, and quite belied the 
rest of the poor, dilapidated house. He dropped a 
heavy curtain, which excluded every ray of the light 
within from outward observation, and then sat down 
to a little marble-topped table, on which the lamp 
was placed. There was a tray of crayons, a box 
of colours, a portfolio open, with the sketches scat- 
tered across’ it, as though cast there by an idle hand. 
A gilded rack, filled with elegantly-bound books, 
a silver salver, bearing a Bohemian decanter and 
wine-glass, and a vase filled, not with flowers, but 
with choice cigars. + 

He took up the sketches, one by one, but presently 
singled out one, and held it in his hand, looking at 
it with fascinated and yet shuddering glances. It 
was @ single figure, a splendidly handsome girl, 
gracefuland shy as a gazellein posture, and yet with 
a queen’s haughty air, standing on a veranda, with 
tropical vines trailing around her. 

“ Beautiful, treacherous creature!” muttered he; 
“but for you, I might now be walking forth honoured 
and happy. You wrecked my life, and my happiness 
—possibly, perilled my soul’s salvation; and yet I 
cannot hate you. I arh not sure but, if I should meet 
you even now, you would draw me with the old spell. 
Opposite as our natures were, they seemed to fuseas 
by an electric spark. Looking at your face, even 
now, by the light of all that has happened, I am 
tempted to the madness of my old belief, that you 
really loved me through it all. Oh Ina! ina!” 

His beautiful blue eyes shone softly through a 
tender dew; he lifted the picture, as if to press it 
to his lips, and then all at once he flung it down, 
an evil, almost demoniac passion convulsing his face. 

“Fool! fool! Shall I ever learn wisdom? What 
imp of mischief set my thoughts on this track 
to-nicht?” he muttered. “It was that sketch. 
It is folly for me to keep it. Itshall dono more mis- 
chief.” 

While he spoke, he struck a wax taper fiercely, 
and, taking up the little square of drawing-board, 
he held it over the taper, until ond corner began to 
curl beneath a dark wreath of flame 

As the last blue tongue wiped out the picture, and 
the blackened ashes fell upon the marble, this 
singular recluse dropped down in his chair, and hid 
his face in his hands. 

At that moment Mrs. Inchbald, in her luxurious 
chamber, knelt down, overcome by a flood of wild 
tears she could not restrain, and dared not explain. 





And without, the green earth lay peacefully aslee 
the heat and dust of the day waded one be by le 
loving baptism of dew, and the stars, from the 
clear, serene sky, smiled down in calm and holy 
silence. 

(To be continued.) 


FLIRTING AND LOVING. 


Swinoine her bright tin pail in one hand, and hor 
straw hat, by its rosy ribbons, in the other, Katio 
Morrisson walked across the fields to milk the cews 

“Twas on a simmer afternoon, a weo afore the 
sun gaed doun,” and the amber glitter of the splen- 
dour in the West gilded the roses on Katio’s gipsy 
face, and wove fiery lances in and. out her braided 
glossy hair. A scarlet geranium-blossom glowed like 
a ruby star against its dead blackness; the delicate, 
muslin dress fitted the trim little figure to perfec 
tion, all lit up with knots of bright ribbon, and a 
little bunch of pink roses in the breast. So pretty 
black-eyed Katie looked like a picture, or a poet's 
dream of rustic beauty, as she floated over the velvet 
sward, looking at the sunset, and singing agirl’s love 
song—a beauty born, just eighteen, rich Farmer 
Morrisson’s only child and heiress, and the reign 
ing belle of tho village. Surely black-eyed Katie 
was the “darling of the gods.” 

“Oh, when the bays are all my own, 
1 know a heart will care; 
Oh, when the gold is wooed and won, 
I know « brow will wear 
Aileen! 

t know a brow will wear," 
sang Katie as she left the sunlit, swelling moadows 
all her own, and struck into a fragrant woodland 
path. The tall pines whispered mysteriously in the 
summer evening stillness, the birds chanted their 
vesper chorals in the green gloom, and Katie’s song 
rang out and echoed in the leafy aisle. 

It was a charming sylvan picture altogether ; and 
so the young man thought who came striding through: 
the dewy evening grass after her. He was a judgo 
of pictures, too, pretty girls, rosy sunsets, cool pine 
arcades, and all things bright and beautiful, this tall, 
elegant-looking, handsome artist. 

‘Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
I'm going a milking, sir, she said,” 
sang Ernest Dane, dropping a wreath of strawberry- 
vines he had woven on the coronet of shining jet 
braids. “ ‘Sweets to the sweet,’ you know, pretty 
Katie. May I carry the pail ?” 

He took it as he spoke, smiling inwardly at the 
idea of his going milking with a country-girl and 
tin pail. But Katie Morrisson looked up with a face 
radiant and rosy as the summer sunset. 

“ How very quietly you came, Mr. Dane!” was her 
commonplace grecting, though her heart was flutter- 
ing in delicious tumult. ‘‘ Do you tread on air?” 

“At present I do. Do you know that I was at 
the house looking for you? and Mrs. Morrisson said 
you had gone milking, and so—here [ am. I shall 
paint your picture #s yon looked coming across these 
fields in the sunset, some day when I find time, and 
make my fortune.” 

“Ts that a compliment, Mr. Dane?” 

“ No, Katie, the truth. By the way, I heard some- 
thing very shocking about you in the village this 
morning. For the sake of my whole future happi- 
ness, I trust it’s not true.” 

Katie looked up, rather alarmed, but the laughing 
glarice she met reassured her. 

“ What wasit? Nothing very awful, I think, by 
your looks.” 

“ Looks are deceitful—it was awful. L heard you 
were going to be married.” 

“ Oh,” said pretty Katie, coquettishly, yet blushing 
too; “ that’s nothing—I’ve heard that often. T'o 
whom this time?” 

“To that stalwart young village Apollo—Joo 
Peters, isn’t that thename? A tall young man, you 
know, Katie, swarthy as a Mohawk prince, and a 
great deal too good looking for my peace of mind. 
Say it’s not true and end my misery.” 

The rosy light in Katie’s face déepened. He 
meant nothing after all, or he conld never speak lika 
that, and she loved him so dearly—this elegant, 
handsome young artist, with his white hands, 
musical voice, and graceful ways. 

“ | don’t see that it isany affair of yours, Mr. Dane, 
one way or the other,” Katie said, a little tremor in the 
steady voice; “I like Joe Peters very much—lI have 
known him from childhood, and he always means 
what he says.” 

“Which is as good as telling me I donot! Ah, 
here are the cows, and here is your stool, and your 
pail. And here comes the Mohawk prince himself, 
Katie, but tell me may I be your escort to-morrow ?” 

“> the cherry-picking? Yes, if you like.” 

“]T ghali like it exceedingly, then—thousand 
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thanks for the honour, my little Katie. And now 
I'll go—one lovemaker is as much as you can 
attend to atonce. Until to-morrow then, brightest 
and fairest, adieu!” 

Lifting his hat, Mr. Ernest Dane made her a 
courtly bow, and then walked off, meeting Joe 
Peters with a cool bow, and singing as he passed 
him. Katie listened, with an odd feeling, half pain, 
balf pleasure at her heart: 


** What is your fortune, my pretty maid? 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said. 
Then I can't marry you, my pretty maid. 
Nobody asked you, sir, she said.” 

“Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid,” said 
Joe Peters, coming up and looking after him with a 
jealous scowl. “I shouldn’t wonder if he meant it.” 

Katie glanced up—her black eyes flashing. 

“Shouldn’t you! Nobody asked your opinion. 
Mind your own business, Joe Peters!” 

“Tam when I am minding yours. Katie, what 
makes you go with that fellow somuch ? Folks are 
talking. He don’t mean anything, and you'll only 
come to grief. There, don’t get into a passion, 
Katie, please ; we are too old friends for that.” 

“Old friendship gave you no right to come here 
and insult me! If Mr. Dane were present, you dared 
not talk like that.” 

“T’m not afraid of Mr. Dane,” said the young man, 
with a cool laugh. “I could take him by the waist- 
band and lay him low in the gutter any day. He is 
very handsome, Katie, and his hands are very white 
and shapely, his town-made clothes are superfine 
no doubt, his talk, his painting, and his airs and 
graces, are very fascinating, I daresay; but for all 
that I wouldn’t give him my whole heart if I were 
you, Katie. Keep a little corner for older friends.” 

“* Meaning yourself ?” Katie asked, scornfully. 

He was leaning against Mooley whilst he talked ; 
and she milked, with a coolness which thorough- 
bred Ernest Dane could not have matched. 

“Yes, Katie, meaning me. 1 have known you 
longer andlike you better than Mr. Dane does. Yet, 
Katie,” growing earnest and bending towards her, 
“ will you come with me to the cherry-picking to- 
eas s 

“No!” said Katie, sharply and shortly. “I’m 
going with Mr. Dane.” . 4 

There was a pause. The dark face of the young 
man changed to extreme pallor, and his large, earnest 
eyes seemed to deepen in their intensity. 

“Tam refused, then, Katie, for this stranger ?” 

“ He is no stranger to me—he is my friend; and 
if you wish to remain so, Mr. Joe Peters, you will 
mind your own affairs for the future, and interfere 
no more with mine.” 

“ After to-day I will not,” he said, gravely. “I 
—_ here this afternoon, Katie, to ask you to be my 

ie” 

She gave a little cry; it was so sudden, so unex- 

ected this. 

“T have loved you a long time, Katie—I love you 
with all my heart. Don’t send me away; you used 
to like me, I know. Ob, Kati@! say you care for 
me after all.” 

“TI can’t,” Katie said, thrilling at the earnest pas- 
sion in his voice, “because I don’t, Joe. I can’t 
care for you like that ; I can’t be your wife.” 

“Then you love this man?” 

“T don’t know—I mean—Oh, Joe,” she said, 
breaking out crying, ‘I wish you hadn’t asked me.” 

“T don’t,” he said, gravely—“ better to know one’s 
fate atonce. A quick death is always better than 
lingering torture. Geod-bye, Katie; I am always 
your friend, if you ever need one.” 

He turned round and strode off, pulling his hat 
over his dark, saddened face; and Katie Morrisson, 
her milking done, sat down among the clover blos- 
soms aad field-lilies, very sorrowful and dreary, 
somehow, and watched the last little pink cloud of 
the sunset melt away into silvery blue. 

The summer moon rose up, ® crystal globe in the 
blue concave, and the summer sky was sown 
with stars before she arose with a heavy sigh and 
took ~ her pail to walk home. It was very sweet 
to think of Ernest Dane, and she loved him deeply, 
truly, and tenderly, but for all that it made her 
lonely to think of poor Joc’s sad face. 
®@ “ Poor fellow!” Katie thought, “poor, dear Joe! 
I've known him so long, and he has always been so 
kind,!good, and generous. I wish he hadn't asked 

; ; I wish he had fallen in love with someone 
else. 
She reached home in the luminous dusk of the 
silent summer night to find Ernest Dane leaning over 
the low white gate, smoking a cigar among the 
r 


owes. 
“Waiting for you, Kate,” he said, “like love among 


the roses. How late you are! Were there more 
cows than usual, or was the Mohawk prince’s con- 
versation more than commonly interesting? I think 





the least his royal highness might have done, in com- 
mon politeness, was to carry the pail.” 

Katie laughed, but very slightly, and changed the 
subject. 

Next day there was the cherry-picking, and Katie, 
all in white, like the heroine of a novel, came, 
escorted by the handsome artist. The girls were all 
envious, the young men all jealous ; but Joe Peters, 
busy in their midst, took very little notice one way 
or the other. 

“He has got over it already,” thought Katie, a 
little disdainfully. “I might have known his feel- 
ings were not so very deep or tender.” 

So, passing him with a cool bow when they met, 
Katie let herself be monopolized by her other lover ; 
and with bunches of scarlet blossoms in her shin- 
ing black hair, a happy flush burning on either 
cheek, and a streaming light in her starry eyes, 
looked too lovely to describe. 

“Have you been on a visit to the queen of the 
fairies, my bright little Katie?” Mr. Dane said, with 
genuine admiration in his face. “ You look as if you 
had dropped out of a rainbow. I never saw you look’ 
half so lovely.” 

Katie laughed, tossed the blossoms in her 
hair, and floated off in the country dance like 
a fairy. She was so conscious of her own spark- 
ling beauty, so uplifted by the preference and 
undisguised homage of the handsome artist whom 
she loved so dearly, that the sunlit orchard was like 
a modern Garden of Eden, and she the happiest Eve 
that ever sang in the sunshine. Poor Joe Peters’s 
sad, reproachful face came no more to haunt her; 
she had forgotten him as completely as though he 
had never existed. 

Mr. Dane and Miss Morrisson walked home in the 

moonlight together. How tenderly bright that 
silvery light was! How unutterably beautiful and 
peaceful the quiet fields, the murmuring trees, the 
whole sylvan landscape looked! Katie’s heart was 
all in a tremor as she hung on that beloved arm, and 
listened to that musical voice. It was just the hour, 
just the scene for a love declaration ; the moonlight 
so brilliant, so soft, was enough to inspire the very 
cows, sleeping init amid the waving clover. Surely 
the words she longed to hear would be spoken to- 
night. 
“ Moonlight hours were made for love,” whispered 
Ernest Dane. ‘I feel as though I were in fairyland, 
and had Titania herself on my arm. What a nice, 
delightful day it has been. Ah! if this Arca- 
dian life could only last for ever! If one could 
go through the sixty or seventy years of existence 
in a'pretty, peaceful, picturesque place like this, with 
« charming little girl by one’s side, eating cream and 
strawberries, what a blissful thing existence would 
be to be sure!” 

“ And why not?” Katie asked, tremulously; “ why 
not go on for ever, if you wish it? You are yourown 
master, free to do as you please.” 

“ Very true, my little Katie, if it wereto be had for 
the asking. But, unfortunately, even in Arcadia, 
something must be givem in exchange, and broad- 
cloth and fine linen must be paid for. To town I must 
return, willy nilly, and that very shortly; but the 
memory of this bright month of my life will last as long 
as life itself. I must immortalize the cherry-picking in 
oil when I do go, with Miss Katie crowned queen of 
the merry-making, and the Mohawk prince in the 
background, dark and gloomy, as Count Lara him- 
self. By the by, I’m afraid you’ve been breaking 
his heart with those black eyes, my pretty coquette.” 

“T am no coquette,” Katie managed to say, with a 
sudden choking in her throat. 

“So much the better for mé,then. Do you under- 
stand, Katie?” he asked, with a powerful glance. 
“ Here we are at the gate, and here is ma mére inthe 
porch, waiting for her darling—mine too. Katie, 
will you sit to me for your picture ?” 

“You know I will.” 

“ Then I may come to-morrow and commence. I 
expect your face to decide my future. Good night, 
my dear little Katie. I would kiss you if I dared, but 
mamma is looking. Good night, and pleasant dreams 
—of me.” 

Happy Katie! She went up to her room that 
night, blest beyond the power of words to tell. He 
loved her—he loved her—or he never would talk, 
never would act, never would look like that. Oh, 
was there ever any little black-eyed country girl 
half so blessed as she ? 

Next day Katie had her first sitting. Dressed in 
the white robe of yesterday, and crowned with crim- 
son blossoms, she sat before the busy artist, who 
talked to her all the time he painted. The sitting was 
a long one—four hours; but to Katie not the length 
of four ordinary minutes. 

And then Mr. Danestayed to dinner, and took a 
pleasant walk with Katie when it was over, and 
looked unspeakable things out of a pair of fathom- 
less eyes, paid compliments, talked tenderest senti- 





ment, and did everything, in short, but say 
“ Katie, will you be my wife?” R 

But that would followas a matter of course, thought 
Katie ; and too much bliss all at once was not to ba 
expected in this lower world. 

The summer days strung themselves out, golden 
and beautiful. The painting went on. Katie's face, 
idealized until it was something heavenly sweet, and 
yet very like her too, smiled up from the wet cap- 
vas, and was completed at length. 

“To be a memorial of the happiest time of my 
life,” Mr. Dane said, touching it tenderly. “If it 
could only last, my little Katie.” 

“ And can it not?” she asked, tremulously. 

“My dear child, whatever does last that is beau- 
tiful and blissful in this world? Happiness is the 
rarest exotic on earth, blooming for a moment, then 
dead for ever and forever. Doyou know I am going 
away to-morrow?” 

They were standing together by the window, look- 
ing out at the amber mist of the hazy afternoon sun- 
shine. 

Katie was looking exquisite, dressed in white, 
crowned with crimson blossoms as usual at the sitiing, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkling. At the last 
abrupt words of her lover—yes, her lover—the pink 
flush slowly faded, leaving her whiter than snow. 
But she uttered no cry; she did not even look at 
him, not even speak. 

“Do you hear me, Katie?” he said, gently. “I 
am going away.” 

“T hear you.” 

“Hard necessity compels,” he went on, @ little 
hurriedly, not looking at the pale, set face below 
him. “I have lingered far longer than I ought, but 
it was so hard to tear myself away. How] shall miss 
my dear little friend only myself can ever know.” 

She did not speak a word, never looked at him. 
She stood as if turning to stone. 

“If possible, I shall come again to say good-bye 
to-night,” he said, feeling very uncomfortable, “ but 
lest anything should prevent let me say it now. 
Good-bye, my dear little Katie.” . 

There was real feeling in his voice at last; he did 
like her—how much he only knew now that he was 
leaving her. But she held out her hand in the same 
calm, still way. 

“‘ Good-bye, Mr. Dane.” 

He lifted the hand to his lips, one long, lingering 
pressure, unreturned by her, and he was gone. 

Katie Morrisson went to the kitchen, where 
her mother was, and helped to get supper. Mrs. 
Morrisson, busy over the cooking, never noticed her 
daughter’s face. Still in the same stunned way, 
when it was ready, she sat down and went through 
the form of eating ; lingered to clear up after, and 
then, her day’s work done, threw a dark mantle 
over her white muslin dress, and went out. 

Down among the tall trees by the gate sat 
Katie, alone with her trouble for the first time. 

The tears had come at last~come in a wild, pas- 
sionate rain of womanly weeping, her face hidden 
in her hands, her whole form convulsed. So long 
she sat that the moon rose, and the summer stars 
appeared in the sky. It was very quiet there, only 
the murmuring trees and twittering birds to hear or 
Bee. 

Footsteps were heard at last in the road outside. 
Katie shrank away, peeping through the green arch, 
and saw with a wild heart-throb her recreant lover, 
and his friend, the young lawyer. Were they 
coming in?” 

No, they went past. 

Ernest Dane was speaking, and Katie heard his 
words. 

“Poor little girl!” said the most musical of voices, 
with a light laugh, “she doesn’t understand flirta- 
tion; thought I meant matrimony, and she has 
taken it very much to heart indeed. ‘Pon my 
honour, Gordon, I did feel a pang of compunction 
when I saw her poor little piteous pale face there by 
the window this afternoon. But she'll get over it— 
girls always do, I think; and there’s a smart Adonis 
in the village who adores the ground she walks 
on, and who, to tell the truth, is worth as dozen 
scapegraces like me. My pretty sentimental Katie 
will make a charming little farmeress yet, despite 
her broken heart.” 

* * = * Aa 

That wasten years ago. Joe Peters’s model farm 
is the talk and admiration of the whole country, and 
Mr. Peters was elected alderman this season, and 
has grown proportionately stout and well-to-do. 

Mr. J. P. married three years ago; and Mrs. 
Peters, née Morrisson,is the handsomest-and happiest 
woman in the place. : 

And Ernest Dane, the artist, in his London studio, 
paints pictures still, in single blessedness, and smiles 
sometimes over his meerschaum at the memory 
the days when he was‘Katie Morrisson’s Ai C 
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[BARON MAROCHBTTI. } 


MAROCHETTI. 


BARON 


WHENRVER there appeared at the Royal Academy 
“Bust of a Lady” standing out particularly stately 
and graceful, one might at once be certain that it 
was from the hand of Marochetti. In the delineation 
of female beauty in marble he was unsurpassed, if 
indeed he was equalled by any of his cotemporaries. 
His larger works, although perhaps deserving of the 
censure which they met from the hypercritical, also 
displayed a grandness of conception and boldness 
of chiseling not by any means common, and only 
visible in the-works of a master ha@hd. His death 
will prove a great loss to art generally ; but, although 
be has been taken from among us, his works will re- 
main for ever a monument to his name. It is’ no 
easy matter to definitely determine to what nation- 
slity the late baron justly belonged: both England, 
Italy, and France claim him. In a manner he be- 
longed to all three, but more especially to France, 
for it was there that he was educated, and he was 
born in Turin in 1805, when that city was a depart- 
ment of the French Empire. His parents were 
Piedmontese, and shortly after his birth they went to 
Paris, where his father was an advocate in the Court 
of Cassation, and some time after the whole family 
became naturalized : young Marochetti received his 
education at the Lycée Napoleon, andearly showing an 
inclination for sculpture, he was placed in the studio 
of the celebrated French sculptor Bosio. His pro- 
gress here was not very distinguished. He obtained 
honourable mention, indeed, from the authorities of 
the Paris School of Fine Arts, but no prize was 


‘awarded him, and he was not even among the select 


number who were sent to Italy to complete their art 
education at the expense of the government. 
Notwithstanding these discouragements he set out 





for Italy, and here made himself at home in Rome 
from his 17th to his 25th year. Even his associates 
and fellow-labourers were the inmates and frequenters 
of the Villa Medici, on the Pincio, a kind of French 
enclave inthe Papal dominions, and heremained almost 
a stranger to the country whose wonders of art ab- 
sorbed all his energies. At heart, however, he enter- 
tained the strongest attachment to the land of his 
forefathers, and he followed the political vicissitudes 
which called it to new destinies with an intensity of 
feeling which was fully appreciated and acknowledged. 
Having gathered his first laurels by the exhibition of 
his early works in the French Academy, he revisited 
his birthplace, and adorned it with that equestrian 
statue of Emmanuel Philibert which ranks among the 
highest of his productions, and which he presented 
as a gift to the city of Turin. The rare merit of this 
work and the liberality of the artist drew towards 
him the heart of the King, Charles Albert of Sardinia, 
who rewarded the sculptor with a diploma of nobility, 
and remained a personal friend of Marochetti’s to the 
King’s dying day. 

Never was a man better fitted for a court artist. 
He possessed a handsome presence and engaging 
address, which, combined with his consummate urba- 
nity and frankness, rendered him loved and respected 
by all who knew him. 

At the Palace of the Tuileries throughout the reign 
of the Orleans dynasty Marochetti was as much at 
home as at Turin. And unlike most courtiers Maro- 
chetti followed the adverse no less than the pros- 
perous fortunes of his Royal friends, for upon the 
downfall of Louis Philippe he gave up in France a 
splendid position with no other prospect than that of 
beginning life anew in this country. From 1848 to 
the close of his career Marochetti became one of us. 
As Italy was to Marochstti a country, France a school, 


and England a home, so the sculptor, who had love 
and patriotism enough for the three lands, distributed 
the productions of his genius among them with almost 
impartial liberality. To Italy, besides the spirited 
bronze of Emmanuel Philibert in the Piazza San Carlo 
at Turin, he more lately gave the equestrian statue 
of Charles Albert, also in bronze, which now stands 
in the courtyard of the Palazzo Carignano, till lately 
the Lower House of the Italian Parliament. In 
France some of the bas-reliefs of the Arc de Triomphe 
) de l’Etoile, the Assumption, on the main altar of the 
| Madeleine, the monument to Bellini in Pdére La Chaise, 
| the three statues of the Duke of Orleans, a statue of 
| the Emperor, a monument to La Tour d'Auvergne 
j at Carhaix, will long keep Marochetti’s memory alive. 

In England his Coour de Lion has long been 
witching the world with noble horsemanship. The 
figures of our own Queen, as well as those of 
the Prince Consort, are more likely to be known 
through the medium of Marochetti’s chisel than 
that of any other sculptor. Next to the limn- 
ing of Royalty was his portrayai of the form and 
features of the Duke of Wellington. He was selected 
to model an equestrian statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with sculptured panels in bas-reliefs on the 
pedestal, which now stands in front of the Exchange 
Buildings in Glasgow. Another statue of the same 
eminent personage from his studio stands near 
Strathfieldsaye, and he was engaged at the time of 
his death on the monument, so long promised, so 
long delayed, which is to be erected to the Duke’s 
memory in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

As we have stated above it was at the overthrow 
of the House of Orleans that Marochetti first came 
to England, and he rapidly won a distinguished place 
in art circles. 

Of his works which have found a resting-place in 
this city the best known are the bronze equestrian 
statue of Coeur de Lion, the model of which was pre- 
pared forthe Great Exhibition of 1851,and which was 
afterwards cast in bronze, the cost being defrayed by 
private subscription, the most active of its promoters 
being the late venerable Marquis of Lansdowne. Of 
his statues and busts of the members of our Royal 
family it is hardly necessary to say more than that 
the people of Glasgow were so well satisfied with 
his statue of the Duke of Wellington that they com- 
missioned him to execute an equestrian statue of her 
Majesty, which was erected in 1854, and his last 
work, a statue of Lord Clyde, erected in Waterloo 
Place, is a masterpiece. Marochetti was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1839, and 
Grand Officer of St. Maurice and Lazarus in 1861 
Notwithstanding his close artistic association with 
Royalty, the only honour he obtained in this country 
was the professional one of R.A., which was con- 
ferred on him in 1866. Of the merits of Baron 
Marochetti as a sculptor there are various opinions. 
Whether he was or not possessed of great genius it 
is not for us to decide, but we know him to have been 
laborious, painstaking and enthusiastic in his art. 
And even if his works are devoid of that glory which 
is to be found in those of a heaven-born genius, they 
display a degree of finish, taste, elegance of design 
and mastery of execution which is not often to be 
found. Upon more than one occasion his studio at 
Brompton was visited by Royalty: we may note by 
the way how inherent is the spirit of vanity in man. 
Marochetti’s studio was always open to all lovers of 
art upon the presentation of their private cards. 
Even great minds love to be admired. At the time 
of his death, on Saturday, December 28th, 1867, at 
Paris, Marochetti was only 63 years of age, and 
had until lately enjoyed excellent health. His son 
has been for some years in the diplomatic service of 
the King of Italy. 





A RICH old lady, ninety years of age, who has 
just died at Clifton, in Somersetshire, for a long 
time past believed that she never could sleep except 
in her carriage. She used, therefore, to ride out in 
her carriage every afternoon with the blinds drawn 
to take her daily rest. The carriage was seen daily 
travelling at a snail’s pace over Clifton Downs. 

Tue installation of Lord Cairns as Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin is expected to take place 
on Shrove Tuesday, the 25th of February next. The 
office of Chancellor in Dublin University has been 
filled by many of the Royal Family of England, and 
by some illustrious: members of the Peerage. Among 
the former have been George II. and his son, the 
Prince of Wales, who did not live to inherit the 
crown worn by his sonGeorge III. The aristocracy 
furnished the first Chancellor, the famous Lord 
Burghley, who was named to the office in Queen 
Elizabeth’s charter. To Burghley succeeded the ill- 
fated Earl of Essex, and afterwards Archbishop 
Laud, both of whom died on the scaffold. Essex 
had been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as were like- 
wise three subsequent Chancellors—namely, the 
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There was but one friend in the world who had 
occasion thus clandestinely to correspond with her, 
and just now that one friend occupied the chief 
place in her thoughts, 

“ Am lin the presence of the Lady Paulina?” asked 
the man, slowly approaching her 

“ You are,” answered our heroine, now completely 
assured by the man’s genial, good-natured counten- 
ance ; “‘andif you have a message for me you may 
deliver it.” 
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I saw them very plainly. 
and the blood-red crosses upon 
It was last night—not far from mid- 
before the alarm bells rang 
k my master away; and before he gave 
them he commanded me that 
fail to make the Lady Paulina ac- 
1 with his fate. He gave no further direc- 
xcept that I should care for his father.” 
stood, with her head bowed, for the -mo- 
as death ; but only to quiver the more 
when the spasm came; but as she did 
k, Spanco, who felt that he had better 
s visit as brief as possible, asked her if 
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she cried, 
hing his arm again. 

necessary, lady, I will devote my life to your 
service 

wat id your name ?” 

‘Is Spanco. ‘Tell me what I can do, and it shall 
be done if it age in my power.” 

“You can do nothing now for me, good Spanco; 
but I may have occasion to seek you. You will re- 
main at your master’s dwelling ?” 

“ Yes, signora.” 

‘Then all I can now say is, look to the welfare of 
Matteo if youcan. IfIhave need of your services I 
will send for you; or I will come in person.” 

When Spanco had gone Paulina stood and re- 
flected, and ina very short time she believed she had 
unravelled the whole plot by which her lover had 
been consigned to the Inquisition. 

‘Now,” she murmured to herself, “I know what 
the ee eror meant when he said ‘it must be as my 
un ie had feared,’ and why he said I had been be- 
he 7 Matteo has been accused of this. Oh, my 

if such an accusation has been made by the 
duke his fate is sealei! But Iwill know. Iam not 
a child, to be trifled with as though I had no sense 
or judgment!” 

With this she hastened back to the palace, and 
without waiting to be announced she entered her 

s presence. She found the Empe ror with 

1 for the moment she thought of tirning 

and she might have done so had not the Vis- 

conti spoken : 

“ How now, 
Visit ? 

The gir] stood in the centre of the apariment, and 
while she gazed from rid EK mperor to the Duke she 
sought to quell the violent throbbings of her heart 
so that she might speak | betomingly. 

‘My lord,” she at length said, with that sori of 
calmness which betokens great emotion, “I have 
taken a liberty, but no more than the case war- 
rants. I cannot go to my chamber and rest 
in quiet over the astounding intelligence that has 
reac he od my ears, and of all the men ox I 


1 earth who 
might have power for good, you are the only one to 
can apply. 
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Paulina? Why this unceremonious 


whom | It hath been told to me that 
Matico Bellani is in the prison of the Inquisition. 
He is charged with more than heresy; he is charged 
with witcheraft, in that he hath bewitched the ward 
of Lorenzo Visconti, and the duke himself is his ac- 
cuser! 

‘Saints of heaven!” exclaimed Visconti, entirely 
put off his guard by this direct charge of his ward, 
“ how gained you that knowledge? 

“ My lord, let it be sufficient “for the hour that I 
have gaiued it. I*know that Matteo Bellani is in the 
prison of the Holy Office, and that the charge from 
your lips hath sent him there. Oh! my guardian, 
how could you do that thing? What had the youth 
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“Tf,” broke in Paulina, ¥ your niece 
covered the same qualities of soul 
done, and loved him too.’ 

Viseonti was abashed ‘ai this ; 
sthiiled in spite of himself, 

# Kye,” hurried on Paulina, taking advant 
this state of things,“ you bring to me the 
somest man in Milan—ihe man than whom il« 
not one in all Lombardy more brave, gunerous, | 
or true—the man whose mind is as clear and 
as his magnificent form is grand and imposi 
man whose heart is warm and impulsive, wh 
emotion is tuned to the chord of sympathy and 
whose eye flashes light from a cultivated int 
and whose lips givé forth speech that might b 
atribune. You bring that man to me; you an 
for his coming often; and you bid me be attentive 
all he says to me, and in the end, when | 
him you accuse him of witchery! My lord, | 
him ere he had dared to look frankly into 
face, and it was not until my own fluttering heart 
let go its secret that he dared to breathe a word ol 
affection. That occasion whereon your son played 
the eaves-dropper was the first and only scene of 
speech of love between us. four command 
should marry Giovanni was bearing me doy 
sorrow; and when I stood in the presence of tie 
man who had the whole love, deep and undivided, of 
my heart, I could not restrain myself. I spoke the 
first word—aye, in the wild burst of my passion, | 
had thrown mysé@lf upon his bosom erg he made a 
sign which could have been construed into a decla- 
ration of love. So now you have the whole, it is 
true as I have told you, and you shal] judge if Mat- 
teo be guilty as you say. 

The Emperor had gazed with admiration upon the 
lovely girl while sho had been speaking, for never 
had she acad more beautiful ; and, notwithstandin: 
his deep-seated prejudices, he could but admire th 
spirit she had manifested. 

Visconti, however, had more at stake shad a 
position to maintain, and though some paris of his 
ward’s speech had evidently softened him, he was 
not so easily to be convinced. 

“Paulina,” he said, “there is truth in what you 
say, and far be it from me to charge you at all 
with intent to deceive, but I fear me much that you 
deceive yourself. You do not comprehend all the 
means that were thrown out to lead you into the 
snare. There is ong fact alone which should condemn 
the accused, You will not deny that he sang to you 
the songs of Anacreon ?” 

Paulina’s eyes flashed with indignation anew. 

“In heaven’s name,” she exclaimed, “is it p0s- 
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She reflected a moment, and then added: 

‘You could have gained that information only 
from the duchess, for to her alone have 5 spoken on 
the subject. Once when I had pressed Matteo for a 
—when he had sang all that he thought would 

» me—he sat down and sang a canzoncina of 


Anacreon ; and he sang it more to give me the bril- 
accompanime than to rey the words. But 
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“Come, Visconti,” he conti 1, “let this matter 
f And then turning to Paulina 


a : 

“Tmust insist upon your wedding with Giovanni; 
but I will give you a grain of comfort so far as this 
plebeian friend of yours is concerned. I must see the 
man myself, and myself judge of his character and 
his need of punishment.” 

Paulina, thinking now only of saving her lover's 
life, caught at yromise with a bound of joyous 
impulse, and grasping the Emperor’s arm, she ex- 
claimed : 


“Oh, sire, ble 











syou! blessyou! It is a worthy 
deed you would do. But if you would save him 
there is no time to be lost. In that dreadful court 
they arraign their prisoners at night. To-night he 
may be tried,—and it is even now almost dark. Oh! 
haste, haste, if you would see him alive!” 

“Rest easy, Paulina. I will send a message to the 
chief inquisitor as quickly as possible. Trust me— 
it shall be in his hands within an hour. There—let 
that satisfy you. Now leave us alone, for we have 
business to attend to.” 

As Paulina retired by a door opening into the hall, 
Giovanni entered by a way from an ante-chamber ; 
and as he came in, and heard the name of Matteo 
Bellani upon the Emperor’s lips, he stopped and lis- 
ened. 











“Yes, Lorenzo,” said Henry, ‘1 must see this 

Matteo Bellani for myself. I have a curiosity that 
vay. If he be what lam led to believe, from all that 

[have heard I may find a more humane method of 
ridding you of his presence. I should like a man of 
his musical and mechanical genius at my own court. 
Give me pen and ink, and I will write a line to the 
judge, and I have no doubt he will stay the trial.” 

Visconti pulled the bell-cord, and, the servant who 
answered the summons was directed to bring the 
duke’s writing-case. When brought, and placed 
before the Emperor, it was found to contain every- 
thing necessary for the work in hand. 

The Emperor selected a sheet of vellum bearing 
the ducal crest, and wrote a request to the judge of 
the Holy Office at Milan, that the case of Matteo Bel- 
lani might be held over until he (the Emperor) could 
see and converse with the prisoner. 

He then’signed his name, and having been pro- 
vided with a lighted taper, he placed a seal against 
his monogram, upon which he impressed his own 

) Then he called for a trusty servant, and 
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slip’ °d noiselessly out by the way he had entered, 
anu made all possible hast« r ehe 
donned the frock and hat of a gondolier, 
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up her position where she could see who went ir 
who came out, by the door that opened from 
hall. 

She heard the duke’s bell ring, and she saw : 
vantenter. This same servant went to and fros 
times, and at length he was accompanied by the ‘ 
confidential messeuger—a Teuton named Rodolph 
He was of the same country as the Emperor, and had 
of course been summoned to bear the imperial mes- 
sage. She waited until Rodolpho came out, and then 
slipped down into the hall and met him. 

“Rodolpho, you bear a message from’ the Em- 
peror ?” 

“T do, signora.” 

“T wish you would let me see it. Oh, I pray you, 
grant me that slight privilege. He has sent it at 
my request, and I shall rest easier if I know how he 
has written to the inguisitor.” 

The servants all loved the gentle lady, and as 
Rodolpho could s t ible harm in lett I 
look at the missive he bore, he drew it from his 
bosom and handed it toher. It was rolled up, and 
secured by a bit of ribbon which she easily re- 
moved. 

She read the document 
ribbon and returned it, 
warmly that he felt rejoicc 
portunity to grant the favour. 

She followed him to the terrace and saw him walk 
down the esplanade; but as she was about to turn 
back into the hall she beheld another object which 
caused her to withhold her steps; and, moved 
thereto by an instinct for which she could not ac- 
count, she shrank away into the shade of a large 
pilaster so that she could see without being seen. 

It was already dusk, and the last golden tints i: 
the west were melting into the dull gray of twil 
but Paulina could see a man, clad in the frock a1 
hat of a gondolier, while his hose and beots were 
entirely of a different and superior grade. His 
ments were stealthy and cat-like, and it 
plain to be seen that he was _holdi 
upon the messenger from the palace. 

Love is not only watchful and vigilant, but thie 
persistent gcd, though blind to somé things, is gifted 
with marvellous vision at times. Love can see dan- 
ger afar off, and it can arouse the perceptive facul 
ties to wonderful action. At any other time the 
maiden might have sought in vain to penetrate the 
disguise at that stage of the day; but now, when the 
presence of that man associated itself in her mind 
with her lover’s fate, she quickly saw beneath the habi- 
liment of the gondolier. 

She ran back to the man who had entered the im- 
perial presence as she was leaving it, and the first 
suspicion was of him; and beyond that it required 
but a very little observation to assure herself that 
it was none other than Giovanni Visconti. She saw 
Rodolpho cross the esplanade to the open Corso, and 
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and as she replaced the 
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that he had had op- 























disappear beyond the angle of one of the outworks 





| creep ste althily after him, until he, too, had disay 
ared. 
A little while she stood ther: 
jream, and when she finally moved vas with de 
sive energy, and with a murm pra | I 
. , . . . 
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I ) 10 1 to one ¢ Lhe 
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( Vv is < 
t one at bes und in 
he night, when or ull lamps lent their 
str ling beams to relieve the gloom, it was for 
bidding in the extreme. Rodolpho had entered this 
assage, and was pushing his way through with a 


essarily slackened pace, when something blurred 
cross his vision like a passing cloud, and, on the 





| next instant, he felt a blow upon h bosom—-a dull 

heavy stroke, followed by a burning, stinging sen 

ition ; and,as he started back, a second blow fo! 
wed. 


He saw the high-crowned hat of the gondolier 
ind, with the instinct of self-preservation, he made a 
rele for his life, during which his hat fell to 
he ground—fell at a moment when the face was in 
such a position that what little light there was 
shone full upon it. 

A cry of mingled astonishment and horror broke 
m his lips; and, while yet the sound thereof 





| echoed through the vaulted passage, he sank down 











upon the cold, hard pavement, and his senses lef 

him. He had a vague sense, ere the total darkness 

came, that his pockets were being rifled, and that 

hend was in his bosom, where he carried the imps 

rial message: but the impulse of resistance was gor 

and directly the lamp went out! 
* * » 


i * 

Matteo Bellani had plenty of time for reflectic 
in his dungeon. Nota ray of light came to lead his 
vision to surrounding objects, | ull was as dark 
about him as when he had been first placed in cop- 
finement. 

He knew that the day must have come, but the 
beams of the sun told him nothing of iis presence, 
He was surprised that there could be an aperture for 


I rht could 


the admission of air through whi 
gain admittance. But, at 1 
solved. 

As the day advanced and the position of the sun 
was changed, a dim break,in the gloom w 
tible, and at length he could distinguish the walls ; 
by-and-by, he saw a stone jug upon the floor 
This he found to contain water; and, upon search, 
he discovered part of a loaf of bread. It was miser- 
able stuff, but he was hungry enough to eat a small 
quantity of it. The hours passed ou—the dim glim- 
mer faded away into total darkness again, and once 
more the prisoner had only his thoughts for com- 
panions. 

Ne had no knowledge of the flight of time, but 
he judged that the day had come and gone, and that 
another night had closed its dark shadows over the 
earth, when he was aroused from a painful reverie 
by the sound of moving bolts upon the outside of his 
dungeon door; and, in a short time, the rays of a 
torch flashed in upon him, for the moment com- 
pletely blinding him—to such broad compass had his 
pupils been dilated in the impenetrable darkness. 
But, after a while, he managed to look upon the men 
who had come to visit him, and he beheld four of 
them—four dark-robed minions, looking to him like 
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demons just ascended from the regions of eter- 
nsl woe. 

“Matteo Bellani,” spoke one of the number, 
“you are summoned into the presence of our most 
august Court of the Holy Inquisition. Follow me.” 

The man who bore the torch led the way ; the 
speaker followed ; while the other two took the pri- 
soner by the arms and led him out from the cell— 
led him along the damp, low, vaulted passage, up a 
flight of stone steps, through a passage wider and 
less damp, around a winding staircase, through two 
small ante-rooms, finally reaching a moderate-sized 
apartment, the walls of which were hung with black, 
the ceiling being of a dull, blood-like red, and the 
light coming from two large lanterns suspended 
from the ceiling, and three waxen tapers that 

burned upon the desks of the officers. Upon one side 
of the room was a frame of wood and iron, with 
other implements which the most casual observer 
would at once have recognized as engines of tor- 
ture; and upon the other side, raised upon a broad 
dais, were the seat of the judge and the desks of his 
scribes, 

The officers of the Inquisition were all in their 
places, and when the prisoner had been led in and 
conducted to the stand he was to occupy, the court 
was opened, and at a sign from the judge one of the 
scribes took from his desk a parchment roll and read 
the charge, the amount of which was: 

That the man called Matteo Bellani, an armourer 
and a musician, of the Terrace of Saint Joseph, had, 
at various times, against the will of heaven and the 
sanctity of the Holy Church, and to the everlasting 
injury of true believers, exercised the diabolical art 
of sorcery upon and against the Lady Paulina, ward 
of our most noble and well-beloved lord, the Duke 
Visconti; and that he was guilty of the deadly crime 
of heresy in that he had made common practice of 
reciting the profane and wicked verses of a heathen 
poet, in place of such verses as the holy men of the 
church have from time to time provided for the use of 
true believers. 

It was a long document, and very strongly worded ; 
and when it had been read, the prisoner was asked 
what he had to say to it. 

“Most holy and reverend judge,” said Matteo, 
speaking with wonderful distinctness and power, con- 
sidering the eircumstances under which he was placed, 
“T hardly know how to meet a charge so wildly and 
so fearfully at variance with the truth. I know not 
upon what evidence the charge is founded, and not 
one point can I comprehend of itall. If I could hear 
the evidence I might be able to answer you dis- 
tinctly.” 

The prisoner was informed that the evidence had 
all been taken by deposition, and that it bore with 
whelming weight upon him; but there was one 
witness who was willing to testify in open court. 
And he called upon the name of Giovanni Visconti. 

The prisoner started at the sound of that name, 
and for a brief space his curiosity to behold the man 
who had so suddenly and so strangely been lifted 
into place and power overcame his dread of the 
influence of the evidence to be given. One of the 
dark-robed attendants left the room, and presently 
returned, followed by a man who came 60 nearly be- 
hind him, that Matteo could not see him who followed, 
until the other had stepped aside. 

“ Giovanni Visconti !” 

“T am present, reverend signora.” 

And then the witness turned towards the prisoner, 
and their eyes met. One looked with a flush of 
malignant and most fiendish triumph, while the 
other stood aghast, not yet willing to believe the 
evidence of his own senses. Surely there could be 
no mistake. The man who occupied the place of a 
witness had been called Giovanni Visconti, and he 
wore the garb of a nobleman, while the cross of St. 
Ambrogio flashed upon his breast ; and yet his face 
—his form—his voice—all, all were Ludovico’s! At 
first he was doubtful if he had seen aright ; but when 
he met the glance of malignant triumph—when the 
witness plainly said to him by his looks, “ Thus am 
I avenged !"—then he knew that Giovanni Visconti 
and the giovinastro Ludovico were one and the same 
person. 

At a call from the judge Giovanni detailed his 
evidence, taking the widest latitude, and being al- 
lowed to proceed at will. Not only did he recount 
what had transpired under his own observation, but 
he also told what the duke and the duchess had 
said. And what he told the reader already knows. 
It was the story of the gradual and sure entrapping 
of Paulina’s confidence and love—the witchery of 
his voice, his glance, his sinister speech, the recital 
of the verses of Anacreon, and the whole scene which 
Giovanni had himself witnessed. 

At the close the prisoner would have spoken, but 
he was not permitted. Another witness was at hand, 
and he came in the person of Thomaso, a gallant of 
the Corso Orientale. 





The testimony of Thomaso was given in the story 
of the scene at the bridge; the attack by the priso- 
ner upon peaceable citizens, and the beating of two 
of them nigh unto death—so much so that one of them 
was even now in danger; and all this was in behalf 
of a wretched woman who had been banished from 
the city as a sorceress. 

Again the prisoner sought to speak, and again he 
was forbidden ; but so calmly and persuasively did 
the judge issue his edict, that Matteo was fully per- 
suaded he should yet haveachance to be heard. Ah, 
little did he know of the character of the man who 
sat in judgment over him—a man whose name has 
been handed down,as one of the most cold and 
heartlessly cruel of all the judges that ever sat upon 
the Inquisitorial bench—Giuseppi Tartani, once a 
gondolier of Venice, then a secret spy of The 
Twelve, then a bravo in the employ of the Cardinal 
Durazzo, for whom it was said he slew a full score 
of personal enemies, and then, through the cardinal’s 
influence, when he could no longer remain with 
safety in Venice, he was sent to Milan and made 
judge of the Holy Office. And this was the man 
who so mildly and persuasively bade the prisoner to 
remain silent a while longer. 

One of the scribes arose and read a deposition 
from Lorenzo Visconti concerning the relations be- 
tween the prisoner and his ward, and setting forth 
that the laws of Milan had been outraged by the ac- 
cused. He had brought stain upon the character of 
a princess of Lombardy, and that, by an old and well 
established law, when done by a plebeian, was punish- 
able with death. 

The scribe, when he had finished the reading of 
the duke’s letter, announced that there was no more 
evidence ; and now the prisoner opened his lips with 
the belief that he should be allowed to give his 
explanation of the matter ; but the judge waved him 
back. 

“Matteo Bellani,” spoke the chief ruler of the 
court, “you do but add to the weight of evi- 
dence against you when you seek to excuse your- 
self ; for it shows conclusively that you have no sense 
at all of the enormity of the crimes which you have 
committed. The evidence against you is sufficient 
to convict you.” 

At this point Tartani looked towards Giovanni, 
and it was plain to be seen that there was an under- 
standing between them. The youth was likely soon 
to come into power in Milan, and it might be for 
the judge’s interest to have his good will and in- 
fluence. 

The papers were gathered up, the witnesses 
sent out from the apartment, and then the judge 
called so his attendants, and thus spoke: 

“ Matteo Bellani, you are found guilty of the crimes 
enumerated in the charges which have been pre- 
ferred, and it only remains for me to pronounce sen- 
tence of death against you. Your death shall be by 
the Iron Collar, and you shall be executed early on 
the morrow. You have fair warning of your fate, 
and you can employ the time left you for this life in 
preparing for the life that is to come!” 

And again the prisoner was conducted to his dun- 
geon; this time the heavy chain, leading from a bolt 
in the centre of the floor, was made fast to his body. 


(To be continued.) 





SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
ntsiehagehelempiama te 
CHAPTER LXXxX. 

Tue funeral of Mr. Fenton took place. An im- 
mense concourse of people followed his remains to 
the family burying-ground on his mother’s place. 

Mr. Guy Denham appeared with Mrs. Markland as 
one of the chief mourners, and every one present re- 
marked how confidingly the bereaved mother clung 
to him. Many marvelled that it should be so; for, 
in spite of the verdict given in his favour, there 
were those who insisted that he alone was the 
guilty one, and but for Mrs. Markland’s desire to 
screen from punishment so near a relative of her 
daughters, Mr. Denham would have been indicted for 
the murder. 

He heard much of this, and writhed under it as 
only so high-toned a nature can under such grievous 
wrong; but never for one moment did he waver in 
the course he had marked out for himself. 

Active efforts were made by the detectives em- 
ployed to discover the assassin, but without any 
other result than to fix the belief in the minds of 
many that Mr. Denham alone had any interest in 
getting Mr. Godfrey Fenton outofhis path. In vain did 
it become known that he had positively refused to 
accept from his aunt the estate she had purchased 
for her son. That was declared but a blind. After 


a sufficient time had elapsed to enable him to bring 
forward his pretensions, he would probably compensate 





himself for so smail a sacrifice by securing the hand 
and fortune of the youthful widow of his victim. 

Such was the gossip of the outside world; but 
those most deeply concerned appeared anxious 
to remain as far aloof from it as possible. Tho two 
families whose affairs occupied the attention of the 
whole community lived in the strictest seclusion 
for many weeks after the tragic day of the bridal. 

Mrs. Langley and her brother were the only guests 
received either at Silvermere or Magnolia, and they 
were always welcomed at both houses as messengers 
of consolation. 

Inez, accompanied by Mrs. Perkins, set out the day 
after the funeral. She was calm and sad, but quite 
decided as to her future life. She had written to the 
good priest under whose care she had travelled, and 
Father Espana met her on her arrival in the town 
and took her at once to the convent, in which she 
was for the present received. 

It was her intention to visit Paris with « party of 
nuns who were going back to France; and after 
year of probation in some religious house there, she 
might, or might not, decide to assume the black 
veil. 

Such was the substance of the letter she sent back 
to Mrs. Langley. A postscript was added by Mrs 
Perkins, stating that the health of her young lady 
was better than she dared to hope for after all she had 
gone through, and her mind perfectly clear except on 
one subject. Inez still maintained that she held 
constant communion with her dead lover; and 
through the consolation derived from that source, 
she declared she was able to sustain her courage for 
the practical duties to which she had dedicated her 
life and fortune. 

As the weeks passed on, and nothing resulted 
from the investigation of the police, Mr. Hastings 
began to cast aside a portion of the dread that had 
almost made his life a burden to him; but he was 
so changed that his nearest friends could scarcely 
recognize in the prematurely aged man the strong 
= healthy elderly gentleman of a few months 


His spirits had utterly deserted him, and he re- 
sorted more than ever to the artificial stimulants, the 
use of which his wife so strongly deprecated. But 
she no longer had the power to avert the evil; he 
refused to listen to her remonstrances, and seemed 
indifferent to the reproaches she uttered. He once 
gloomily replied : 

“Tt cannot last much longer, Laura. You will soon 
be rid of me and the trouble I give you, so let me 
have my own way. If I hurt myself, I alone am to 
blame; and if you knew all, you would understand 
that I must dull the gnawing pain at my heart by the 
use of stimulants. It is impossible for me to do 
without them.” 

Mrs. Hastings looked into his face, saw there the 
ravages of the few past weeks, and, with sudden 
dread, asked : 

“ What is it, William? Why are you so changed 
since that dreadful night? Godfrey’s death, terrible 
as it was, should not break you down thus. There 
must be something besides that on your mind, yet 
you conceal it from me. I am your wife; I have the 
right to know what so deeply concerns you.” 

“ My dear Laura, you know all that is good for 
you to know. My burden, such as it is, must be 
borne by myself alone. When I am gone, perhaps 
you may learn the cause of my depression, and you 
will not have very long to wait. But while life lin- 
gers in my heart, I shall guard from your knowledge 
the secret that so heavily oppresses me. It is best 
so, Laura, as you will some day admit.” 

“Oh! William, you do not love me, or you would 
not speak thus,” she exclaimed. 

Mr. Hastings sadly replied: 

“It is because I do love you; because I prize my 
home, saddened as it is, that I refuse the confidence 
you ask. When I am dead, should you chance to 
learn all, as perhaps you may, you will understand 
why I spared you the knowledge of that which could 
only render you more unhappy than my present 
reserve does. You will forgive me then, Laura, for 
I shall be beyond the reach of blame.” 

Mrs. Hastings was chilled and frightened. She 
tenderly said : 

“Don’t talk of dying and leaving me, William 
Keep your secret if it be so vital to you to doso; and 
if you will only endeavour to brighten up a little, I 
will promise not to make an effort to pry into it.” 

He took her hand in his own, and gently said : 

“You have been a loving and true wife to me, 
Laura, though you have sometimes sought to domi- 
neer over me with too much spirit; but I should 
have borne that better, knowing as I did | own 
unworthiness to claim you as my own at all. I have 
been a wretched sinner, and the punishment of my 
evil deeds has fallen on me in this world. I am bear- 
ing it now, and no one can help me ; the heart alone 





sn know its own bitterness.” 
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He turned from her with a heavy sigh; and his 
wife, oppressed and bewildered by his words, left 
him again alone. She plainly saw that, unless some- 
thing could be done to restore his mind to calmness, 
the end, as he himself said, must soon come, and 
she shrank with dread from the thought of losing 


bim. 

Mrs. Hastings summoned to her side the clergyman 
who had officiated on the occasion of the marriage, 
hoping that, through his means, consolation for the 
mysterious sorrow that was dragging her husband to 
the grave might be found. But Mr. Hastings refused 
to see him or to hold communion with him in any 
way. He dared not confess to Mr. Winston the cause 
of his dépression, and he declared that he could pray 
for the forgiveness of his sins, without the assistance 
of any theologian. 

The only thing that seemed to cheer him was the 
visits of Mr. Guy Denham ; andif he failed to call every 
day at Silvermere, a messenger was sent to summon 
him to the presence of Mr. Hastings. With Mr. Den- 
bam he could talk freely of the past, and he seemed 
tofind a strange consolation in recalling every trivial 
incident connected with his early days, and in dwell- 
ing on the hopes he had centered in the child, over 
whom he had never ceased to watch, although she 
was so widely separated from him. 

Mr. Denham felt the d t comp for him ; 
he saw that the weakness which had prompted him 
to deceive the woman he had so passionately loved 
still clung to him, and demonstrated itself in the 
downward path he was treading. He fully com- 
prehended that the strain on body and mind could 
not last much longer. In any sudden access of emo- 
tion, the link that bound him to life might snap for 
ever, and he tried to guard him from it in every pos- 
sible manner. 

Though so often at Silvermere, Mr. Denham had 
seen Opal but once since the day of her hapless 
bridal. She was clad in the deepest mourning, and 
looked sad enough to have induced him to believe 
that she was grieving over the loss of her bride- 
groom, had not 'the tell-tale flush that came to 
her cheek and the sudden light t)iat flashed into her 
eyes as he drew near her, proved to him that he 
was as welcome as in those old sweet days before 
Mr. Godfrey Fenton came to throw himself upon her 
path, and gain her unwilling consent to give him her 
hand. 

But these outward tokens of emotion were in- 
stantly repressed; with grave reticence she re- 
turned his salutations, and immediately retired to 
her own apartment to chide her own heart for the 
sudden bound it gave when Mr. Denham once more 
stood before her ; to weep over her inability to feel 
asif every earthly hope was buried in the grave of 
Mr. Fenton. 

Opal hated herself for feeling as if rescued from 
falling over the brink of the precipice upon which 
she so lately stood, and believed herself wicked in 
not lamenting Godfrey’s death with that abandon- 
ment of feeling which should have been felt by a 
widow so suddenly 4nd so awfully bereaved. 

But, in spite of her most strenuous efforts to be 
niserable, after the first shock of Mr. Fenton’s fate 
passedaway, Opal found her heart lighter than it had 
been for many weeks before her inauspicious marriage, 
and she gave up the struggle with the conviction 
that she was the most ungrateful of women. Poor 
Godfrey had loved her so dearly! and here she was 
almost happy in the thought that she was freed from 
the. yoke she had thoughtlessly assumed before she 
had time to feel what a heavy burden it might be- 
come. 

From childhood Opal had been very much attached 
to Mrs. Langley. She had confided to her all her 

tirlish troubles ; and, in the sad seclusion of her 
present life, the old habit resumed its sway. She 
confessed to her friend the state of her feelings with 
regard to what she owed to the memory of Mr. 
Fenton’s devotion, yet which she could not force 
herself, by any mental discipline, to pay. 

Mrs. Langley listened with interest to the artless 
confidence ; and, after a few moments’ reflection, 
asked : 

“ Would it wound you deeply, Opal, to know-that 
from you, Godfrey merits no such mental sacrifice as 
you seem to think hisdue? Tellme the plain truth, 
my dear.” 

“ Of course I will, Mrs. Langley, as far as I under- 
stand it myself. Since I am so hard and cold that I 
can’t grieve over poor Godfrey as I ought, I scarcely 
think I should be wounded by finding out that he 
cared for somebody else, as that is what you mean, 
I suppose.” 

“That is precisely what I mean, Opal. I have 
hesitated about telling you of that poor girl, and her 
long pilgrimage hither, to find desertion and despair 
awaiting her at the end of her journey. But the 
ingenuous expression of your feelings has determined 
me to tell you all, and leave you to form your own 








opinion as tothe sincerity of poor Godfrey’s pro- 
testations.” 

Opal regarded her with a half-startled look, and 
faintly said: 

“Go on, if you please. If there be anything to 
be told, it is not right to keep me in the dark about 
it.” 

Mrs. Langley sat down beside her, passed her arm 
around her, and, in low-measured accents, gave her 
the history of Mr. Fenton’s engagement to Inez; 
of her journey to find him on the eve of mar- 
riage with another; also of the confession of Mrs. 
Markland over the dead body of her son, that she 
had urged him on to the union she wished him to 
make; and, finally, the departure of Inez in heart- 
broken resignation to the doom that had fallen on 
her faithless idol. 

As she listened, all Opal’s sympathies went forth 
towards the wronged and unhappy girl who had 
been so heartlessly deserted when Mr. Fenton be- 
lieved her fortune lost to her, and she fully under- 
stood why she had herself been preferred before 
Inez Lopez. 

Contempt and anger surged up in her heart to- 
wards her recreant lover, but they were speedily 
quenched in the thought that all the wrong he had 
committed had been terribly atoned for by the loss 
of his life within a few hours after he had secured 
the bride for whose wealth he had paid so heavy 
@ price. 

She was silent a long time after Mrs. Langley 
ceased speaking, and then said: 

“Tt is a sad tale, but I am not sorry that I have 
heard it. ‘Vengeance is mine, and I will repay.’ 
Those awful words came to me as the solution of 
what has lately happened here. As to myself, I am 
most thankful that 1 have been saved from learning 
this as Godfrey Fenton’s wife. It could not long 
have been concealed from me, and I must have 
shrunk away from the man who could play the part 
he did towards me even while his heart was filled 
with the image of another. Godfrey is dead, and I 
will respect the sanctity of the tomb, but I will no 
longer try to make myself miserable because I can- 
not grieve over his loss as a widow should. If I 
dared, or my mother would permit me to do such 
a thing, I would lay aside this ‘mockery of woe,’ for 
when the heart is not in sympathy with black robes, 
I see no propriety in wearing them.” 

“That would be going too far, Opal. Wear the 
outward symbols of respect for the man to whom 
you gave your hand, and afford the carping outside 
world no cause for gossip. I have told you this sad 
story to remove from your heart the self-accusing 
spirit that rendered you unhappy, for I could not 
bear to see your bright face clouded by the struggle 
that was going on within you.” 

“Thank you. I only wish that I had known this 
before; it would have saved me many wretched 
hours. I only consented to accept Godfrey because 
he led me to believe that he was sincerely attached 
to me, and I have thought myself base and ungrate- 
ful when I could not grieve over his loss as a be- 
reaved bride should. I am glad that the struggle 
has ended, even by knowing that he was not worthy 
to be deeply lamented by me. I do not think that 
Mrs. Markland has treated me quite well either; 
but I will not betray to her the knowledge I have 
gained. In me she shall always find an attentive 
and affectionate daughter-in-law. I feel the deepest 
sympathy for her, for she must now bitterly accuse 
herself as the cause of the wrong Godfrey com- 
mitted against the unhappy girl who acted as an 
angel of forgiveness towards her.” 

“That isright, dear. Aunt Gertrude is too deeply 
stricken to awake any other feeling than compas- 
sion in your tender heart. She will never cease to 
mourn Godfrey’s death, though I can see that she 
is beginning to turn to her younger children for 
comfort. She is far less stern and exacting with 
Dora and Jenny than she has hitherto been. In 
other days I have felt hardly towards her myself on 
account of her unjust treatment of my brother, but 
she has made noble reparation, and I have now no 
feeling for her but affection and respect.” 

From that day Opal became her former sweet and 
gentle self. 

She devoted as much of her time as possible to her 
failing father, and sought to brighten his sad life by 
her cheerful companionship. 

The days passed on in monotonous quiet, and still 
no tidings came from Rosa. 

Mr. Hastings began to look for them with restless 
impatience. She had promised to write when she 
had anything to say that was of interest to him,-yet 
she had failed to do so. 

Spring had opened, and all nature was bright with 
rejuvenated life. The trees waved their boughs, 
clothed with tender green, in the warm, sunlit air, 
and flowers bloomed in beauty, while the birds ca- 
rolled their sweetest songs through the woodland ; 





but the awakening of so much life and beauty only 
more deeply depressed the doomed man, who had 
ceased to find joy in anything. 

A weight of apprehension he could not shake off 
kept the spirits of Mr. Hastings at their lowest ebb, 
and he watched for the arrival of his letters from 
town with an eagerness that was pitiful to behold. 

One bright afternoon in May, Mr. Denham came 
back with a letter for Mr. Hastings, which bore the 
usual postmark. 

He was alone in his library when his visitor en- 
tered, and the first glanco he gave at the super- 
scription of the letter blanched his face to the hue 
of death. 

He faintly gasped: 

“It is from Anna Moore! It is nineteen years 
since I have looked upon her writing, and what can 
she have tosay to me now? Oh, heaven! what 
new anguish is in store for me!” 

Mr. Denham would have left him to read the letter 
alone, but he detained him by saying : 

“Don’t leave me, Guy. Lock the door to prevent 
anyone from intruding on us, and stay by me. I may 
need you, for I feel very faint and ill.” 

Mr. Denham turned the key in the lock, and offer- 
ing him a glass of water, soothingly said : 

“Pray compose yourself, dear sir; the letter may 
contain little to agitate you after all.” 

Mr. Hastings shook his head drearily, and con- 
tinued to hold the envelope in his hand as if dreading 
to open it. At length with an effort he tore it open 
and drew forth a sheet of closely-written paper. 
With dilating eyes he read the following lines: 

“ WrttraAM HastTINGs, you blighted my young 
life, and now you have filled the measure of your 
wrongs by betraying my painful secret to the being 
I am so unfortunate as to claim as my child. Rosa 
is here !—in this town—and she has found means 
to inform me of the cruel want of faith of which you 
have been guilty. 

“She is worthy to claim as her father the man 
who practised so shameful a deception on the woman 
who loved and trusted him, as I once did you, for she 
threatens me with exposure, ifI do not give hers 
larger sum of money than it is possible for me to 
raise without the knowledge of my husband. 

“Through all these years I have never had the 
courage to reveal to him my wretched past, and if 
he now becomes aware of it Iam firmly convinced 
that he will put me from him—that he will take 
from me my young children, thus leaving me deso- 
late indeed. 

“ You may think, because I gave Rosa up so readily, 
that the maternal instinct cannot be very strong in 
my heart, but itis not so. I recoiled from her, be- 
cause she was thedaughter of the man who had s0 
bitterly wronged me, but for these little helpless 
ones I have all a mother’s clinging love, and to be 
severed from them will be a fatal blow to me. 

“JT demand of you that you shall send me without 
delay the money to bribe this wretched creature to 
silence. Iaskit as my right, since you have ex- 
posed me to this misery and humiliation. 

“Rosa has forced her way into my presence, once 
when she knew my husband to be absent; she re- 
proached me with deserting her in her infancy, and 
the things she uttered were too dreadful to be borne, 
though in one respect I find that you have done me . 
justice. You confessed to her that while I lived 
with you as your wife, I believed you to be bound to 
me by every legal tie. That much I thank you for, 
but you will scarcely believe me when I tell you 
that she threatens to bring forward that shameful 
record, and attempt to prove that you were my lawfu! 
husband, thus fixing upon both of us the charge of 
bigamy. 

“She declared to me that she would do anything 
to remove from herself the stain of illegitimacy, and 
fix it on the daughter of your present wife. Oh! 
William, why have you laid this new sorrow upon 
me? Have I not borne enough at your hands, 
without being thus persecuted by this wretched 
girl, who seems as destitute of feeling as she is of 
principle. 

“Rosa has but one thought—her own interest, 
and her greed of money is insatiable. She admits 
that you have given her ten thousand pounds, and she 
demands as much more of me as the price of her 
silence. Appeals to her mercy were vain; she only 
answered them by saying: 

“¢ Youn would not give me a mother’s love, but you 
shall provide for me as your daughter. Your hus- 
band is rich; give me what I ask, and I will leave 
you to such peace as so great a hypocrite may find in 
the home of as good a man as every one says your 
husband is.’ 

“ Think what I felt while listening to such words 
from the lips of my own daughter! I could only rid 
myself of her by promising to do what I could for 
her, but I asked for time in which to raise the money 
she insists on having. 
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“She granted me a month’s grace, but she finds 
means to show herself to me every day. I cannot 
look from my window on the street that I do not see 
her walking slowly to and fro, and our neighbours 
begin to notice and talk of her as an escaped lunatic. 

“Tf you do not release me from this persecution, 


i shall do something desperate. ANNA.” 
With a deep groan Mr. Hastings dropped the 


letter and ‘sunk back upon bis seat; he faintly 
gasped : 

“ Read it, Guy. Do what you can to save the writer 
—I—I am going—going——” 


In extreme alarm Mr. Denham loosened his necktie 
and sprinkled water over his face, but after a few 
gasping sobs the broken-hearted man sank into im- 
mobility and his features rapidly settled into that 
calm rigidity which tells its own story to him who 
has once looked on death. 

In that hour of supremest anguish the penalty of 
wrong-doing was paid, and the spirit had gone 
to meet its award at a higher tribunal than that of 
earth. 

When convinced that life was indeed extinct, Mr. 
Denham put the letter in his pocket to prevent it 
from falling into the possession of Mrs. Hastings 
or her daughter. He thes unlocked the door and 
ordered a servant to go for Dr. Wiseman and bring 
him to the assistance of bis master as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr. Denham placed the worn form upon the couch, 
and, aided by a friend, who hastened to the library on 
hearing of Mr. Hastings’s seizure, every effort was 
made to restore animation, though he had from the 
first no hope of success. 

Mrs. Hastings and her daughter bad driven over 
to Magnolia that afternoon to spend a few hours 
with Mrs. Markland, and on their return they were 
met by a messenger bearing the tidings of the sud- 
den illness of the husband and father they had left 
in his usual health. 

By the time they reached home the physician was 
already there, and in a brief space of time the sad 
conviction came to them that all was over. 

We pass over the sad days thatfollowed. At first 
Mrs. Hastings was inconsolable, for she had loved 
her husband as tmly and tenderly as such a woman 
is capable of loving; and Opal tried to arouse her- 
self from her own grief to comfort her mother under 
athe sad loss they had sustained. 

Guy Denham read the letter, as the dying words of 
Mr. Hastings had commanded him, and he soon de- 
cided on the course he must pursue. 

When the funeral was over, and Mrs. Hastings 
had in some measure regained control of her grief, 
Mr. Denham sought an interview with her to unfold 
to her what must now be told if he would save the 
suffering woman who had written that last appeal to 
the author of her misery 

In the course of his confidences on this subject Mr. 
Hastings had gaid to him that after his decease, if 
any necessity arose for this course, Guy must inform 
his wife of the relationship of Rosa to himself. 

He could see no other alternative now, and with 
many misgivings Mr. Denham proceeded to lay be- 
fore Mrs. Hastings as much of her husband's early 
history as it was necessary for her to know in the 
present position of affairs 

She wept bitterly as she listened, and seemed to 
have but one remorseful thought, which swallowed 
up all resentment for the long deception he had 
practised on herself. 

“To think,” she sobbed, “that I was jealous of 
her! that I made him miserable while she was in this 
house, and she was his own daughter! Oh! 
William! William! if I only had you back again! 
{f Icould only show you how sorry I am for the 
harsh words 1 have said, I should be happy—happy! 


Why did he not tell me, Guy? What induced 
him to withhold his revelation until after he was 
gone ?” 


“He thought it best to do so,” replied Mr. Den- 
ham, evasively; “and I have spoken of these things 
to you, Mrs. Hastings, because something must be 
done for the unhappy mother of Rosa, to prevent her 
from being ruined by ber own child. She is re- 
spectably married, and Rosa demands money of her 
io prevent exposure both of her and your deceased 
husband. You are rich and liberal—you would pay 
handsomely sooner than have this disgraceful story 
become known, or the near connexion of such @ 
girl as Miss Gordon with your own daughter sus- 
pected.” 

She uttered an exclamation of horror. 

“JT would not have it known for half my fortune! 
Make terms with her, Guy. 1! will give you autho- 
rity to draw on my banker for as much money as you 
may need, although I have already settled ten 
thousand pounds on this girl. As much more will 
probably buy her off altogether, though she must un- 
derstand that she is never to intrude ber claims on 
me gain.” 








“Tcan easily settle that,” replied Mr. Denham. 
“ Half the sum you have named will enable me to 
rid you effectually of Miss Gordon. If you will 
give me an order for five thousand pounds, I will 
pledge you my word that she shall never annoy you 
again.” 

Mrs. Hastings wroie the cheque, Mr. Denham put 
it in his pocket, and when he was alone again he sat 
down and wrote the following letter to Rosa : 

“ AsHwoop, May 12, 18—. 

“Three days since Mr. Hastings was laid in his 
grave, brought to his death by a letter from your 
mother which is now in my possession. From that 
I learn that you have persecuted the unhappy lady 
who wrote it, in the hope that you will be able to ex- 
tort money from her. I have but few words to say 
to such a woman as you, Miss Gordon, and they shall 
be to the point. I have in my. possession such evi- 
dence as brings conviction to my own mind that you 
destroyed Godfrey Fenton, using my pistol which 
you took from a window in the library at Silver- 
mere, intending to fix the stigma of the murder on 
me. 
“T will state to you the grounds of my belief in 
your criminality, and you can jidge for yourself 
what chance of escape will remain to youif I become 
your accuser. 

“You purchased a suit of boy’s clothing made of 
gray cloth, and a dark furcap. The boat on which 
you embarked lay several hours at the landing only 
a mile from Silvermere on the night on which the 
murder was perpetrated. The road between the 
two places was well known to you, as I am aware 
that you rode over it more than once while you were 
a member of Mr. Hastings’ family. 

“You walked from the landing wearing the dis- 
guise you had purchased, over which a dark travel- 
ling shawl was wrapped. You entered the grounds 
around Silvermere, and concealed yourself in the 
shrubbery, watching a favourable opportunity to 
commit the fatal deed you meditated. One soon of- 
fered, for Mr. Fenton unfortunately came out and 
walked down the carriage drive. You" shot him, 
and dropped the weapon you had used that it 
wight be found and identified as mine. 

“These are facts that I can establish, for I have 
secretly ascertained the house at which the disguise 
you used was purchased, and man the who waited 
on you can identify you. 

“T have borne the humiliation of being accused of 
your crime. [ still bear the suspicion that will 
always follow me till the truth can be proclaimed, and 
I have spared you because I would not have the posi- 
tion you hold towards Mr. Hastings and his daughter 
become known to the world. 

“Your father confided to me the whole of that sad 
story, and thus prevented me from taking such steps 
for your arrest as I had contemplated. I offer you 
two alternatives. Leave this cquntry at once, and 
never return to it, keeping in your own possession the 
secret of your parentage. Release your unhappy 
mother from your persecutions, and accept the sum 
of five thousand pounds, which, with the ten thou- 
sand already settled on you, shall be placed to your 
credit. 

“That is the utmosi limit of what shall be done 
for you; and if you do not at once accept these 
terms, I will have you arrested on the charge of 
wilful murder, and, regardless of consequences 
to you or others, I will pursue you to the utmost 
extremity of the law. 

“On the recepit of this, telegraph to me im- 
mediately in these words—‘ Your terms are ac- 
cepted,’ or take the consequences, for I am terribly 
in earnest. I give you ten days grace, and if I do 
not hear from you at the end of that time, it will 
be too late to save yourself. 

“Guy DENHAM.” 

He took the letter himself, and posted it. As he 
had anticipated, on the evening of the tenth day the 
telegram came, and two weeks later Mr. Denham 
found the name of Rosa Gordon among the list 
of passengers who had embarked on a foreign 
steamer. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIZA. 





Snooxks says the reason he does not get married 
is, that his house is not large enough to contain 
the consequences. 

“Wuat! Mrs. Belville beats her husband?” 
“Yes, madam, constantly.” “Horrid woman!” 
“ Ah, but it’s only at chess.” 

Sympatuy tn a Horse TrADE.—Colonel Mooney 
was @ great trader in horse-flesh; and his judgment 
was so rarely amiss that the possibility of the 
colonel’s getting cheated could not be xeadily enter- 
tained. But one time came along aman who was 








greater than he ; who, by the dexterous manipula 
tion of his tongue, and the power of an overwhelm 
ing plausibility, bound the old colonel hand and foot 
in a trade, by which he found himself a pretty round 
sum out. He was very much chagrined at it, be 
cause his reputation for sharpness was endangered by 
it. He cared nothing for the money. It got noised 
abroad, too, which brought upon him all the quid 
nuncs to learn the particulars, and a class of sym 
pathizers, who, with great glee, proffered their re 
grets at his loss. At last, when the sympathy was 
especially emphatic, he addressed them :—“ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “sympathy is very sweet, and the 
kind words you have honoured me with are a full 
compensation for the loss I have sustained. But, 
gentlemen, though not insensible to your kindness, | 
would suggest you reserve your sympathy, and 
bestow it on the next man I trade with.” He fully 
redeemed his reputation. : 

Ir we seo a lady with her hair in ringlets, why 
may we conclude that her head contains something 
valuable? Because it is so well guarded with locks 

“My gracious, captain,” said Mrs. Darby, “ won" 
that big gun go off?” “Madam,” said the captain 
“it has no piace to go to.” 

Way are the makers of the Armstrong gun th 
greatest thieves in her Majesty’s service? becaus: 
they rifle all the guns, forge the materials, and steel 
all the gun breeches. 

SPICY. 

There was a knot of sea captains in a store at 
Honolulu, the keeper of which had just bought a 
barrel of black pepper. Old Captain ——, of Salem, 
came in, and seeing the pepper, took up a handful 
of it. 

“What do you buy such stuff as that for?” said 
he to the shopkeeper ; “it’s half peas.” 

“Peas!” replied the shopkeeper; “there isn't a 
pea in it.” 

Taking up a handful as he spoke, he appealed to 
the company. They all jiooked at it, and plunged 
their hands into the barrel, and bit a kernel or so, 
and then gave it as their universal opinion, that ther 
wasn’t a pea in its 

“T tell you there is,” said the old captain, agair 
scooping up a handful; “and I'll bet,five shillings 
on. it.” 


The old argument all over the world. They took 
him up. 

“ Well,” said he, “spell that,” pointing to the 
word “ P-e-p-p-e-r,”’ painted on the side of the barre! 
“Tf it isn’t half p’s then I’m no judge, that’s all.” 

The bet was paid. 


In Shropshire a new vocation has” been assignod 
to an animal hitherto accounted to be sufficiently 
well worked. A person advertises in a local paper 
“ Wanted immediately, a donkey to suckle a )@by.” 


“Pray,” inquired one minister of another, sceing 
so many ladies attend his church, “ why do you in 
variably address your congregation as ‘dear bre 
thren?’” “Oh, :the answer is easily given,” he 
replied ; “the brethren embrace the sisters.” 


“ WELL, Annie, how did you get along with tha 
stupid lover of yours? Did you succeed in get 
ting rid of him?” ‘Oh, yes, I got rid of him very 
easily. I married him, and he is no lover now.’ 
(Spoken in a modest manner ) 

THE THOUGHTS OF A MISER. 

“Oh, that I had been born in the Goldén Age, 
with a silver spoon in my mouth!” 

“A penny for your thoughts,” indeed! Why, 
most people’s would be dear at two lots for three 
half-pence. 

It drives me frantic to read of “a glut of gold” 
of money being “a drug in the market.” [could 
take any amount of that drug. 

If children are ever “as good as gold,” I shouldn't 
mind having a few. 

What business has anybody to enjoy a laugh at 
my expense? 

There’s one thing I would give a trifle to see—* 
man made of money. 

Why even nature is on my side—remember ils 
mean temperature. . 

“ A Sovereign Remedy,” forsooth! I think I would 
rather die than go to such an expense. 


WHEN 2 young lady tells you “to take heart,” 
she probably means some particular heart, and if 
you “look into the matter discreetly,” you will pro- 
bably find that you may take hers. 

Donkey ARTISTS.—The managers of one of the 
Paris theatres recently required a donkey for s fairy- 
piece. Theanimal performed his part with brilliant 
success for a fortnight. The thirteenth night the 
milkman who furnished him failed to. bring him. 
Messengers were sent; he refused to come. At last 
the manager and author of the piece went to the 
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milkman to press him to l ing the donkey to the 
theatre. ‘No, gentlemen,” replied the milkman, 
“Tm not going to let my donkey go on the stage 
again. 1 did not let father and mother know I had 
introduced our donkey to public life; but lord ’a 
mercy, if everybody in Paris ain’t talking about our 
donkey, and all my kinsfolk, even my father-in-law, 
are reproachitg me for what I have done; because, 
gentlemen, I belong to a respectable family, and we 
have never before had artists in our family.” 


A BILL FOR ACCEPTANCE. 


A fond father, the other day, wishing to form an- 


alliance between his stupid, lubberly son, and a fine 
young lady of his acquaintance sent him to her mo- 
ther with the following note: 
“ Dear madam,—Allow me to present my Bill for 
your acceptance.” 
The lady sent the spooney back to his father, 
with the following reply : 
“ Dear Sir—Your Bill is vetoed.” 


Tue Herald recently contained the following ad- 
vertisement :—To pianoforte makers.—A lady keep- 
ing a first-class school, requiring a good piano, is de- 
sirous of receiving a daughter of the above in ex- 
change for the same. 

A CELEBRATED French preacher, in a sermon upon 
the duty of wives, said: “I see in this congregation 
a woman who has been guilty of disobedience to her 
husband, and in order to point her out I will fling 
my breviary at her head.” He lifted his book, and 
every female head instantly ducked. 


LUCID. 
Lawyer Perkins: Does Farmer Jones live here? 
Mrs. Jones: Yes, but he has just gone to the 
‘Cultural Fair, where you'll find him! 
Lawyer P.: But 1am not acquainted with him! 
Mrs. J.: Oh! but you will know him, for he’s all 
done, and got on a new overcoat! 


FASHIONABLE DAme.—Oh! shocking! I never 
can wear a bonnet as large as that! What do Icare 
for the cold! My earscan freeze, then! for I would 
not let Mrs. Snob, who has just come from Paris, 
wear @ smaller one than I! 

Fisuy.—A gentleman at the table remarked that 
he could not endure fish unless it was well cooked. 
“This,” said the waiter, as he handed him a plate of 
desired fish, “is, I hope, suf-fish-ciently cooked to 
suit, sir.” ‘‘ Well, -yes,” replied the gentleman, as 
he tasted it, “‘it is done a good eel better than I an- 
ticipated it would be.” 

A DESPERATE CASE. 

Dick: “ Frightful tie, did you'say, mother? Per- 
haps it is; but I’mso awfully poor, I’ve lost all pride 
inmy personal appearance.” [Mother recollects an 
odd five-pound note tn her workboz. | Punch. 

A PLANT IN SEAsON.—Nowis the time of year when 
managers of theatres show a botanical taste, for there 
is not one of them who does not do his best to have 
a great rush at his doors.—Punch. 


CONTRARY TO ExPEcraTION.--It is rather disap- 
pointing at a Christmas party, when you have béen 
told that a girl is pretty certain to come, to find 
when she arrives that she is certainly plain,—Punch. 

DARKNESS THAT MAy BE SMELT.—We don’t 
exactly know what Mr. Matthew Arnold means by 
“Sweetness and Light,” but we can give that ac- 
complished gentleman a capital illustration of the op- 
posite of both—London gas.— Punch. 


Tue Sworn Broxenrs.—A lady writes to ask Mr. 
Punch the redson “‘ why six or seven columns of the 
Times were filled the other morning with a list of 
Sworn Brokers of the City of London,” and she also 
wants to know “ what they are.” Ever happy to 
oblige a lady, Mr. Punch replies thatthis publication 
isa very convenient thing, as persons often wish to 
purchase some article of furniture ina hurry, and do 
tot always know where to go for it. All these 
brokers are certified to be respectable, and our cor- 
respondent, when she wants to lay out a few shil- 
lings for her house, can safely. go. either to the busi- 
hess or private residence (stocks of furniture are, by 


law, kept at both) of any of the advertized pergons } 


tnd be certain that she will be fairly used. Chair- 
legs will not come off, the insect creation will not 


be illustrated, keys will fit locks, and second-hand | 


carpets will have been carefully cleansed. We have 
never had complaint to] make of any furniture 
We have bought of the Sworn Brokers of the City. 

utif such a thing should happen, a note to the 
lord Mayor will ensure his lordship’s personal at- 
tendance at our correspondent’s house, and he will 
‘xaminé the bargain, and if she has been wronged, 
the broker will be prohibited from playing « single 
Practical joke on Change for a month, and if he sur- 
Vive that deprivation, he will have to find security 


advise her to visit any of these Sworn Brokers, and 
judge for herself. ‘They are extremely civil, except 
when they want refreshment, which is four times 
during business hours.—Punch. 

Time Our or MinpD.—“ The whirligig of Time” 
has been frequently quoted; but in future his rapid 
lapse will be spoken of in pantomimic circles as the 
flip-f-lapse of Time.—Fun. é 

FROM OVER THE WaATER.—“ The Fair One With 
The Golden Locks” deserves to be a success. We 


‘never yet met with the man who did not admire a 


lady witha golden cofer—we beg pardon—coifure. 
—Fun. 


A Latuer or Naries “‘Soar.—The Mediterraneo, 
a Bourbonist organ at Naples, advocates the claims 
of that city to be the capital of Italy, enumerating, 
as grounds of its superiority over all rivals, “‘its 
blue sky, its burning Vesuvius, its lively and in- 
telligent population.” We wonder it did not add to 
the list of recommendations, its stinks, its sirocco, 
aud its lazzaroni. These would seem to be at least 
as good grounds of preference as a scorching sun, 
an active volcano, and a feather-headed people, hot 
as the one, and liable to eruption as the other.— 
Punch 


“ TwoPENCE Morz, AND Ur Gors THE Donkey!” 
—Perhaps. But the rule don’t hold of the mule. 
We have paid our “ twopence more” (Income-Tex), 
and the mules, at Zoulla, are-not “ going up” at all, 
but eating their heads off—or dying of starvation, if 
they can’t manage that feat—on the sea-shore, bolt- 
ing into the bush, poking themselves into the mess- 
tents, or wherever else they think thereis a pros- 
pect of food or water. Altogether our mules in 
Abyssinia don’t seem to answer. Perhaps we should 
have tried donkeys, and then, on‘ the principle of 
“like to like,” the authorities might have managed 
them better.—Punch. 








A POET'S ELEGY. 
Here rests, at last, from worldly care and strife 
A gentle man-of-rhyme, 
Not all unknown to fame—whose lays and life 
Fell short of the sublime. 


Yet, as his poems (‘twas the critics’ praise) 
Betrayed a careful mind, 

His life, with less of license than his lays, 
To Virtue was inclined. 


Whate’er of Wit the kindly Muse supplied 
He ever strove to bend 

To Folly’s hurt ; nor once with wanton pride 
Employed to pain a friend. 


He loved a quip, but in his jesting vein 
With studious care effaced 

The doubtful word that threatened to profane 
The sacred or the chaste. 


He loathed the covert diabolic jeer 
That consciénce undermines ; 

No hinted sacrilege, nor sceptic sneer 
Lurks in his laughing lines. 


With satire’s sword to pierce the false and wrong ; 
A ballad to invent 

That bore a wholesome sermon in the song,— 

Such was the poet’s bent. 


In social converse, “ happy as a king,” 
When colder men refrained 

From daring flights, he gave his fancy wing 
And freedom unrestrained. 


And golden thoughts, at times—a motley brood— 
Came flashing from the mine; 

And fools who saw him in his merry mood 
Accused th’ untasted wine, 


He valued friendship’s favour more than fame, 
And paid his social dues ; 

He loved his Art—but held his manly name 
Far dearer than his Muse. 

And partial friends, while gaily laughing o’er 
The merry lines they quote, 

Say with a sigh, “ T’o us the man was more 
Than aught he ever wrote!” J.C. 8 





GEMS. 





SMALL cheer and great welcome makes a merry 


feast. 


Tue generality of men expend the early part of 


their lives in contributing to render the latter part 
miserable. ‘ 


Ir you tip over and spill your milk, don’t cry 


about it. Master your perpendicular as soon as 
possible and press on just as bravely and confidently 
as though nothing had happened. The fact is every 
man has upset his pan of milk, so to speak, and 





‘gsinst his making a pun for the restof the year. We 


many @ time too. 


The live and wise man extracts 
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from it new ideas, and is al] the better for it. He 
is more careful where and how lic steps, sees when 
and where he did not before, and really makes 
the seeming misfortune a stepping-stone to some 
new gain or reach. So if you tip over and spill 
your milk, make yourself upright without delay and 
drive on. 

JusT AND Nogie.—Ile who pursues his own ad- 
vantage only, so far as he can do so without injur- 
ing another, is just; he who gives up his superfluity 
rather than ‘to do harm to another is noble ; he who 
works only for the common welfare is the most noble, 
and no one but him deserves that name. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





By adding to pure sulphur a four-hundredth, or 
even a few thousandth parts of chlorine or iddine it 
becomes perfectly soft, so that it. may be spread in 
thin leaves as flexible as leaves of wax. 


REMOVAL oF [Fat rRom THE SKINS OF WATER 
Birps.—A week or two since I saw a question on 
this subject, and J have much pleasure in giving the 
following method, which will take the fat from any 
skin, animal or bird. . Scrape the skin with a spoon, 
dr the back of a knife, using at the same time plonty 
of plaster of Paris to absorb the fat, &c., which in a 
few minutes will make the skin as dry as paper. 
The skins from sea birds should not be taken off 
until the fat has time to cool. After this the skin 
of course requires to be dressed over with arsenical 
soap, to keep in the feathers and prevent the moth 
from attacking them. 





STATISTICS. 


ENGLAND uses 850,000,000 postage stamps an- 
nually. France 450,000,000, and the United States 
350,000,000. 

Tue gold yield of America for the present year is 
about as follows: Montana, 2,400,0001; Idaho, 
1,200,0007. ; Oregon, 400,0002?; Colorado, 1,000,0002. ; 
Nevada, 3,800,000/.; California, 5,000,0002, and mis- 
cellancous 1,000,0007. Total, 14,800,0002. 

Tue Unitep States Navy.—The Secretary of 
the United States Navy reports that the United 
States navy consists of 238 vessels, carrying 1869 
guns. At present in use there are 103 vessels, carry- 
ing 898 guns, and manued by 11,900 men. During 
the past year the neval fleet has been reduced by 
40 vessels and 480 guns. Nearly all the vessels in 
the navy are propelled by steam, 49 of them are 
armour-plated, and six armour-plated vessels are now 
being built. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE only fireproof building in London is statad to 
be the new Record Office in Fetter Lane. 

Mr. HALE received 80007. from the Government 
for the invention of the rockets that bear his name. 
Tue EeyptiaN Hatt, Mansion House, is about 
to be redecorated at a cost of nearly 3,0002. 

It has been ascertained that the height of Mount 
Cook, on the west coast of New Zealand, is 12,362 
foet. 
Tue 18th Royal Irish is the only regiment to be 
left in New Zealand. It is to be stationed at Auck- 
land. 


TIN cases filled wiih steel bolts or darts and can- 


vas cartridges containing small balls were used as 
projectiles by Henry IV. of France. 


A wax myrtle grows in Louisiana from which 


berries enough may be gathered in a day to make 
eight pounds of tallow, which is much harder*and 
purer than common tallow. 


Tue long-suspected open water at the North Pole 


with @ mild climate has been discovered. by Captain 
Long—without a bow to lengthen it. It will be a 
delightful change for the autumn travellers of Great 
Britain. 


FINE specimens of pearls are found in the rivers 


Forth, Teviot, Clyde, Harn, Tay, T'weed, and the 
rivers of Ross-and Sutherlandshires. A fine specimen 
not larger than a pea will bring 25/., and large ones 
will command at times as much as 80/. or 90. 


A CERTAIN}mode is adopted in the manufacture of 


glass for bottles which greatly lessens the cost, but 
the glass so obtained is subject to dissolution in the 
long run by the fluids it contains, especially by 
wines, which are always more or less charged with 
tartaric acid. 
opaque, and contribute to the wine it holds certain 


It is thus glass wil] soon become 





ingredients rendering them quite unfit to drink, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Emma Rexp.—The cards you name score twelve. 

Newron.—London is « city of itself, Westminster also, but 
Southwark is a borough. 

Lugz.—Compositions for equal voices are those in which 
ali male or all female voices are employed. Lpithalamium is 
a Greek word, meaning « nuptial song or ode. 

X. D.—In 1625 the stocks of guns were made of beech and 
walnut woods, and about this period browning barrels first 
came into practice. 

X. B—The flint lock does not appear to have been em- 
ployed in England until 1677, although used in the French 
army about seven years earlier. 

Loxe.—Larboard is a term formerly applied to that side 
of a ship which is on the left hand of a person looking for- 
ward from the stern; at present the term port is used. 

H. W. R.—Apply by letter or personally to the secretary 
of either of the following:—Church Missionary Society, 
“alisbury Square, Fleet Street; London Missionary Society, 
8, Bloomfield Street, Finsbury. 

E. T.—You must practise indefatigably to acquire a busi- 
ness-like handwriting ; at p it is too slanting, and the 
letters not formed distinctly enough, but these faults may 
be overcome by attention. 

W. U.—The manufacture of soap in London first began in 
1524, before which time the city was supplied with white 
soap from abroad, and with gray soap, speckled with white, 
from Bristol, which was sold for a penny « pound. 

E. B—Boil some isinglass in water, when cold, dip a 
sponge into the liquid, and rub the silk on the wrong side, 
afterwards rinse in lukewarm water, and dry near a fire, or 
in @ warm reom. 

A Two Years Susscrmer.—Much depends upon taste. 
For our 1 we should certainly decline to enter into 
® matrimo engagement with a young woman who had 
been guilty of so great an impropriety. 

E. P. OC.—You are about the required age. Endeavour to 
get some respectable person well acquainted with you, say 
the cler, of your parish, to recommend you to the 
principals of the Royal Marine Training School. 

Crcitia.—If @ ‘room be over-heated an instrument per- 
fectly in tune in the morning will not be so in the evening, 
the heat ‘causing the pitch to become lowered by the ex- 
pansion of the strings greater than that of the frame. 

E. J.—Dr. Wittstein has recently found that most Euro- 
pean wines contain zinc in the form of salts, its presence 
being due to the fact, that the isinglass used in purifyin 
= wine is adulterated with about 2} per cent. of oxide o 

Cc. 

F. Y. Z.—Formerly the strongest men were selected and 
trained for the duty of throwing grenades, and in conse- 
quence they were called “ grenadiers.” The term has been 
retained for the tallest and finest companies of infantry, 
and is applied generally to men of a superior physique. 

Martay.—Your handwriting will certainly admit of im- 
provement; procure some printed set copies and imitate 
them as nearly as possible, os ly the formation of each 
ee letter, and with patience and perseverance you 
will no doubt succeed. 

Mariz.—For shortness of breath mix {0z. of powdered 
eenna, 402. of flower of brimstone, and }oz. of pounded 
ginger in 402. of clarified honey; take a little every night 
and morning for five days successively, afterwards once s 
week, and finally once a fortnight. 

S. A. S.—Rabbit skins may be preserved by steeping 
them for a week or two in oak-bark liquor. You cau 
ee the oak-bark liquor and advice of any tanner in 

rmondsey. Your cheapest plan, however, would be to 
purchase « skin already prepared. 

JuLivs.—The word batter means s cannonade of heavy 
ordnance, from the first or second parallel of intrenchment, 
sgainst any fortress or works. To batter in breach implies 
® heavy cannonade of many pieces directed to one part of 
the revétement from the third parallel. 

Rosert.—When pride is well regulated it is an admirable 
quality, but one which often miscalculates. A proud man 
places himself at a distance from others, who perhaps from 
that view appear little to him, but that distance makes him 
s7em equally little to them. 

Jaxe.—Most decidedly the sun is nearer the earth in win- 
ter, bus the reason why it is colder at that season is, that 
though the sun is nearer, it does not rise so high overhead 
ww summer. The higher up the sun is, the warmer it will 





F.S. B.—It has long been known that the presence of 
mould in rooms is highly injurious to human health; 
under certain conditions of dampness and bad ventilation, 
it is no uncommon thing to see mildew run all over a large 





expanse of whitewashed wall or ceiling. If this mould occur 
ina ig room, and it be not destroyed, it frequently brings 
on a complication of painful symptomsin the human ent, 
or, in other words, the memb and tissues of the body 
are known to offer « fitting habitat for the plant, and it is 
transferred from the original objects to the human frame. 
A weak solution of hypochlorite of lime has recently been 
recommended as a destroyer of moulds in rooms, and 
as their growth is both common and rapid in this country 
in damp and ill-ventilated situations, the remedy is worth a 


Exzanor.—The word metastasis is derived from the Greek, 
and means the sudden transference of a diseased action 
from one part of the body to another, such as when a cu- 
taneous eruption is suddenly checked by exposure to cold, 
or in gout, when the disease suddenly moves from the foot 
to the stomach, or some other internal part. 

Bensamin.—All difficulties may be overcome by diligence 
and assiduity ; make up your mind to sccomplish whatever 
you undertake, decide upon some particular employment, 
and persevere in it; but one thing must also be remem- 
bered, that “everything is gained and nothing lost by 
civility; good manners ensure success.” 

Appre Grar.—Being ¢ to a gentleman who has 
been true to you from your childhood, and notwithstanding 
your many self-confessed flirtations, you must be not only 
thoughtless bat heartless to give your be’ ed pain by con- 
— to flirt, and in his presence too, with your discarded 

ver. 

Tuomas Hexacs.—1. Three drachms of camphor gum, the 
same of white beeswax and spermaceti, 2 oz. of olive oil, 
put these materials into a cup near the fire, where they will 
melt slowly and form a white ointment. 2. The advertis- 
ing medical man you name is without doubt a quack ; as 
you value your health avoid him. 

H. G.—The hours of attendance for the allowance of 
spoiled stamps at Somerset House are from 12 till 2 o'clock 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and from 10 till 12 o'clock on 
Saturdays; the hours at Gresham House, in the City, on 

ys and Thursdays are from 11 till 3. AMdavits 
om in the country can only be received at Somerset 
ouse. 


THOUGH THE SWEET, RED ROSE Is DEAD. 
Though the sweet, red rose is dead, 
And no more perfume is shed 
In the garden's dewy bowers, 

From a paradise of flowers, 


Yet some emblems winter knows 
Of beauty mid the cheerless snows, 
Emblems showing still that we 
Are under seraph-minuistry. 


Let the tempest-wrath be hurled, 
Let it shake the very world, 
There's full many «@ lovely hour 
Though in ruin lies the bower. 


We can crowd around the fire, 
We can listen winter's lyre; 
Often hear without its tone 
Mercy from the Father's throne 


Oh, there's beauty even in cloud; 

Love can glorify the shroud, 

Waiting patient till the spring 

Bears it off on sunny wing. W.R. W. 


Manris.—On acquiring fresh acquaintances you should be 
careful not to neglect the etiquette of society towards your 
previous connexions, for be that slights of that kind 
are rarely passed over. If you cannot devote as much time 
to old friends as before, on tof an i sing circle, 
try to prevent them from imagining that you forget past 
kindnesses and intimacy. 

M. A.—Slate, schist, or shale are names employed to de- 
note those kinds of rock which are laminated or fissile, that 
is, which possess @ structure readily splitting into thin 
layers. Shale and schist are almost synonymous, although 
the latter should be restricted to rocks with their leyers ir- 
regular or foliated, nevertheless all three names are often 
applied to the same substance. 

M. A.—Kennington once had a royal palace, in which 
Henry IIL. held a parliament. This palace is supposed to 
have been pulled down, and @ manor-house erected on its 
site, which is said to be a small timber building, of which 
there is nothing now remaining but a stable, asa 
barn, about 180 feet long; this “long barn" as it was called 
in 1709, was an asylum for the distressed Palatine Protes- 
tants. 

MaseL.—To wash kid gloves have ready a little milk in 
one saucer, some brown soap in an , and « clean cloth 
or towel folded three or four times; then take a piece of 
flannel, dip it in the milk and rub the glove downwards to- 
wards the fingers, holding it firmly with the left hand, con- 
tinue this process until the glove, if white, looks of a dingy 
yellow, if coloured dark and spoiled; then dry, and they 
will become soft, glossy, and elastic. 

Novicz.—1. Furniture varnish may be made by taking 
15 oz. of white wax, 1 oz. of yellow resin, powdered, 1 quart 
of — of turpentine, dissolve, and lay it on with a brush 
or cloth, apd then _—- with # clean piece of woollen. 2. 
The materials for French polish are 1 quart of naphtha, 60z. 
of shellac, 20z..of sandarac. Powder the gums and mix the 
same as with spirits of wine, use in the ordinary way and 
polish off with pure naphtha. 

Srriom.—The use of the word sirloin dates back. Amongst 
the records of the I 3 Company, temp. Henry 
the Sixth, isthe following entry of moneys expended in 
catering for one of their feasts :—14 capons, 8s.; a surloyn 
beeff, vijd ;a shoulder veal, ilijd. ; a lamb with sewet, xiiijd ; 
&samon, xs.; 1 ell linen cloth, vd.; 6 pair calfs feet, 12d.; 
8 pikes, 9s. 4d.; 2 knuckles veal, vijd; 12 long mary- 
bones, ijs.; 15 ribs beef, ijs.xd. The prices afford a strong 
contrast to the butchers’ bills of 1867. 

W. B. B. M—1. By your second marriage, in the absence 
of proof of your first wife's death, you have rendered your- 
self liable toa charge of bigamy. 2. According to your own 
account, having made # mis-statement at the time of your 
second marriage, providing your first wife was dead be- 
fore your marriage, the law will not release you from your 
second engagement. 3. Your assertion, a bold one too, 
that your second wife (if wife she be in law) is a “drunkard” 








anda“ robber" will be no excuse for your contracting « 
third mi If you have grounds for a divorce apply 
through «@ solicitor, in forma is, if you will, to ths 
judge ordinsry of the Divorce rt, or if you have », 
grounds for a divorce apply to a magistrate for a legal 
separation. 





Lucrus.—The Shamrock, the national emblem of Ireland 
is a plant bearing three leaflets, supposed to be the woo; 
sorrel, or a species of clover called the “ bird'sfoot trefoil.’ 
it is not improbable that the name has a general reference to 
apy with trifoliate leaves. The smail-leaved clover has 

@ superstitious account attached to it from early times. 
It is said to have been first assumed as the badge of Ireland, 
from the cireumstance that St. Patrick made use of it to il- 
dgstrate the doctrine of the Trinity. 

G. W.—1. Clerkships in Her Majesty's Customs are inthe 
gift of the Lerds of the Treasury, and thus are only to be 
obtained h the influence of « M. P. voting with the 
Government of the day. 2.-The exaiminations take place 
pon Sony mo | at the office of the Civil Service Commis. 
sioners, ‘s Yard, Mepemerns R . will be uselessfor 
you to prepare to pass an examination if you do not first 
obtain anomination. 4. Several books have been published 
Any fay! will supply you with one. 5. Handwriting 
very fair and business-like. 

Noran D. is tely in love with a gentleman who 
unfortunately not ————- the feeling because he 
has no belief in love. Open the other hand, a young gentle. 
man is ly in love with “Norah D.," but she re- 
gards only as @ second best kind of lover, and under 
these circumstances seeks our advice. Now, 
surely @ girl had better unite her destiny with one who 
really loves her, than with one who has no belief in love at 
all, especially since “Norah” admits that if she had not 
known the former she could have loved the latter. 

Pavtiwa.—The sensibilities of woman's nature are gene- 
rally cultivated at the expense of all her powers, at the cost 
of her physical health as well asof her mental strength and 
resources. She thus becomes « living embodiment of the 
Italian proverb, “So that she is good for nothing" 
Weak, trembling, and dependent, she lives, moves, and has 
her being in the sympathy of others. If she stakes her hap- 
piness on # venture, she is only destined to add another to 
the host of victims to selfishness, for she has not strength to 
bear up under the shock, and floats a wreck on the surface 
of society, or sinks at once out of sight and is lost. 

E.B. D.—The common Barberry is most expeditiously 
raised from seed, which may be sown in beds in sandy soil 

March or April, covering about half an inch deep 
with soil. By autumn the seedlings will be fit to trans. 
plant, and should then be planted out in beds, allowing six 
inches between the rows and three inches from plant to 
plant in the row. By the following autumn y will 
be fit to plant out, or if left another year they will be strong. 
We are not aware that it can be readily propagated from 
cuttings. You may obtain two or three years’ ga 
from most nurse and plant the hedge at onte. The 
plants should be about one foot spart. 

Marcaret Grey, nineteen, medium height, fair hair, and 
blue eyes. Respondent must be « tradesman, tall and dark. 

X. Y. Z, « respectable tradesman. A widow not objected 
to. 

F. G., twenty-two, good looking, can play and sing ad- 
mirably. Respondent must be in business, or be a medical 
man. 

B. G., 6ft.in height, brown hair and hazel eyes, well 
educated, and in « position to support a wife. Respondent 
must have a small sum of money. 

E. E. B., twenty-five, 5 ft. 11 in. in heigut, hazel eyes, fair 
SS dark hair, but no money. Respondents must 

Ame and Bst1a.—“ Annie,” hteen, medium height, 
light hair, iyi cheerful ition. ¢ must 
be tall and “ Bella,” seventeen, tall, hair and 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond of home. 

Jonrmsx Jack and Trarmo Pians Jonmw.—“Joiner Jack,” 
twenty-four, 5 ft. 6in., dark, and very fond of home. “Try- 
ing plane John,” 5ft. 8in. dark, fond of home, with « little 
expectation. 


Faxey Hears and Lavea Srawter.—“Fanny Heath,” 
twenty-one, medium height, gray eyes, dark brown hair, 
ladylike, and thoroughly domesticated. ‘“ Laura Stanley,” 
nineteen, medium h! black hair, 
lively, and di ‘ts must be respectable 
seafaring men, or in business, steady and industrious. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 
Epwin M. is responded to by—“ Maggie," has money in- 


vested. 

G. X. O. by—“ A. B. C.,” seventeen, 5 ft. 2in., light brown 
hair, good looking, and ey x domesticated. 

Epwarp Burexss by—“K. H.,” fair, and would atrive to 
make a home happy. 

Frorence Ossogne by—“ Officer,” 5 ft. 1lin., and 600/. per 
year. 

Beatrice by—" Fred S.," has 300/. a year. 

Karis by—“ W. E.,” eighteen, 5ft. 8} in. dark, and good 


looking. 
a W. by—" George,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 9in. in height, 
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